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Educating, the Emotions 


By CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


THINK I ought to be frank and say 
that my subject has had me terrified ever 
since it was announced. Once I began 
boning for this occasion, I began to feel 
that I had succumbed to the lure of a 
phrase which, though it appeared charm- 
ing at first blush, turned to vapor when 
you tried honestly to make something out 
of it. 

Gradually it became apparent to me 
that the term, “educating the emotions,” 
could serve better as an accompaniment, 
a sort of obbligato, to this occasion than 
as a topic which I might try relentlessly 
to follow. I certainly do not intend to 
be pedagogic or to suggest how the emo- 
tions can be trained. I know nothing of 
that. I know only that when we take a 
long enough view of the human struggle, 
we understand that all educational work 
must take the emotions—the heritage of 
the race—as a starting point. We who 
work with book and magazine material 
must cultivate interests that arise from 
men’s hates and loves and fears and not 
sigh too heavily because bankers and house- 
wives do not read the kind of literature 
we would like to see them read. When I 
speak of educating the emotions, then, I 
am merely trying to suggest a more sympa- 
thetic and understanding approach to the 
work in which all of us are engaged. 

The late James Harvey Robinson’s book, 
The Mind in the Making, contains a 


passage which sets the stage for my re- 
marks. 
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“To get a vivid notion of human 
achievement,” Dr. Robinson suggested, 
“let us imagine that a single generation of 
men have in one lifetime of fifty years 
managed to pass through the entire prog- 
ress of the race. 

“On this scale it would require forty- 
nine years to enable our generation to 
give up their habits of wandering hunters 
and settle down to till the ground, do- 
mesticate animals, and weave garments. 
Six months later, or half through their 
fiftieth year, they would have invented 
writing. The printing press would be 
only a fortnight old and for only two or 
three days would men have been traveling 
on railroad trains. Within the last few 
hours would they have learned to fly. A 
week ago they were burning and burying 
alive those who differed from the ruling 
party in regard to salvation.” 

Continue this scenic approach to history, 
and we realize that it was hardly ten 
minutes ago that there began to develop 
a mass interest in creative thought and 
serious reading. There has suddenly 
emerged in our world a sedulous concern 
with ideas. So vast have been the dimen- 
sions of this concern and so varied its 
manifestations that bookmen are inclined 
to accept it as a commonplace of modern 
life and overlook the shining newness of it. 

The result, inevitably, is that we lose 
the long-range view and tend to despair. 
Being immersed in our jobs, we incline to 
put a rather pathetic trust in creative 
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thought—as if it had an even start with 
our animal heritage—and, because it has 
not yet transformed mankind, we strike a 
pose of cynicism and wag our heads over 
the prospect of human progress. Look at 
the books people read! Look at the cele- 
brated lack of taste they show, and how 
they grab for books which preach the 
gospel of getting on. Look, we say, at 
the perennial demand for trash! 

So the complaint runs when discourage- 
ment besets us, as it so commonly does. 
We grow either coldly aloof from the 
whole procession of human interests or 
get lost in a jungle of administrative detail 
and unwittingly become pharisees. 


THe News Story OF THE CENTURY 


Now the remedy—and the only remedy 
—for this intellectual defeatism is a sharp 
sense of the speed with which mass interest 
in serious reading matter has developed. 
I often think we need a sort of Centennial 
Bugle and Blade—a newspaper that would 
come out once in a hundred years. In 
such a paper, what is happening in America 
today—on subways and in Schrafft’s, on 
scaffoldings and sofas, among shoe clerks 
in Tallahassee and osteopaths in the 
Bronx, counting noses long and short, and 
totaling up the whole zest of our con- 
temporaries for good reading matter— 
would make a headline of billboard pro- 
portions. If you could see this with fresh 
eyes, and follow it through as a simple 
news story, it would, in importance, be 
the story of the century, by the side of 
which the World War would make a 
“stick” on page four. 

For here is something which has not 
occurred before in history. You are, no 
doubt, in a better position to observe it 
first-hand than I. It is not first-hand, 
however, that I ask you to observe it this 
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morning, but from the vantage point of 
distance and detachment and with a view 
to assessing its importance to the future 
of our social life. So I would like to cite 
some of the less familiar tokens of grow. | 
ing interest in idea-books and illustrate the | 
unexpected turn which the reading habits | 
and, consequently, the interests of the 
American public have taken during the 
past few years. 

I wonder if you have ever been properly 
impressed with the very silliness of the 
term, “non-fiction?” Have you _ ever 
thought how utterly negative and spine 
less it is? Yet it labels a whole mountain 
of books—diverse, sprightly, astute— 
which has loomed so suddenly that we have 
not yet thought of a word for it. Works 
of history, art, biography, science, opinion, 





and human relations—we have lumped | 
these together and all we can say is that 
they are not fiction. 


Non-Fiction Now Occupies Honor | 
PLACE 


Now the point is not merely that non- | 
fiction is read more widely by far than it | 
was two decades back, but that the com- 
mercial publishing world, not noted for 
its eleemosynary proclivities, has geared | 
itself to meet and play with a new habit 
among persons who buy books. Nor 
fiction (there is that word again) now 
occupies an honored place with fiction on 
the list of books which people shell out 
good money to possess. On the acid test 
of money, books dealing with subjects 
which a short time ago were regarded as 
the exclusive property of starched scholars 
and technicians have become everyday com- 
modities on the counter. When you con- 





sider that the average book of non-fiction | 


costs from one to 


than the average novel and that the sales 


two dollars more | 
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in the main compare favorably and often 
exceed those of novels, you get some hint 
of the spread and the commercial response 
to a new type of reading interest. Begin- 
ning with The Story of Philosophy, which 
retailed at $5—and a dark horse if ever 
there was one—this new interest has 
drawn a sharp line of demarcation between 
books which are designed for entertain- 
ment and those which convey fact and 
provide edification. ‘Today your best-seller 
list offers such inscrutable subjects as re- 
ligion, history, geography, and, of all 
things, mathematics! 


REACHES Every Nook AND CRANNY 


Nor do best sellers form the whole 
show, by any means. They are merely 
witnesses to the new type of interest which 


| is mo respecter of persons or places but 


reaches every nook and cranny of the 
land. 

Not many years ago in Oxbow, Sas- 
katchewan, for instance, there lived a 
jackleg lawyer. In his profession he was 
one of the lamest. His innocent clients 


| were let off with a fine and the guilty ones 


| hanged. 


for | 
red | 


bit 





But that lawyer loved books, 
and, in the course of his busy if uneventful 
life, he managed by nagging and prying 
to raise some five thousand volumes for 
the local library which he established. He 
died with a look of satisfaction on his 
face. 

There was a laborer in that town who 
was mightily impressed by the lawyer’s 
mystical devotion to books. ‘This laborer, 


| come upon lean years, had despaired of 


ever sending his two sons to college; but 
he resolved now that they at least should 
have access at all times to good books at 
home. He scraped together what he could 


and bought the best available second hand. 


What is more, he and his wife pitched in 
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and read them, scrupulously making a 
point never to express an opinion of a book 
to the boys. Naturally, the boys deter- 
mined to find out what was in the books for 
themselves—and thus does interest spread. 
The parents never said, “This is a scrump- 
tuous book. Read it!” For, says the 
laborer, “if it’s that good, why didn’t you 
read it? If it isn’t, why should the boy 
read it?” 

The result was that boys who in adoles- 
cence had no apparent educational interest 
were led through voluntary reading to 
want to work their way through college, 
and they landed in excellent jobs. There 
are doubtless other cases familiar to you 
all and just as natural in the way they 
unfold. But it is the very multiplicity of 
such out-of-the-way cases as this one in 
Oxbow and others in other Oxbows that 
reveal a hankering that is strange and new. 

It is with the hope that you may see 
the news values in what takes place around 
you every day that I stress the growth of 
serious interests where you might least 
expect them. Let me take another brief 
incident that comes closer home. 

I once knew a preacher who preached 
on the subject of peace, and emphasized 
what he thought should be the Christian 
attitude toward war. He had been pretty 
vigorous, and at the end of the sermon and 
before he had a chance to dismiss the con- 
gregation, a belligerent chap on the back 
row took the floor and started to speak. 
The preacher was scared virtually out of 
his wits, but found to his vast relief that 
the man approved the sermon and called 
upon all who indorsed such preaching to 
stand up. The congregation rose as one. 

Somewhat nonplussed and thinking to 
take advantage of the interest aroused, the 
preacher suggested that he thought the 
whole problem too complex to be solved 
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with one sermon and asked everyone will- 
ing to read seven books on the subject 
before making up their minds to remain 
standing. “Iwo remained standing; about 
800 sat down. Of the two, one stuck with 
his determination—a railway mail clerk. 
He not only read those seven books but he 
has read literally hundreds since that day 
and on every conceivable subject. 


New APPROACH OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


I cite this case because it seems to me 
to have direct bearing on the growth of 
serious reading interests in a field with 
which not many of you are familiar—the 
field of religion. There is a tendency 
among intellectuals today to look with 
small favor upon religion. This tendency, 
which is in many respects pardonable, 
grows for the most part out of a complete 
ignorance of what is going on. That con- 
gregation may have been floored by the 
thought of reading seven books, but there 
Was one member who was not. Today 
the situation has changed decidedly. 

Do you realize the immense distribution 
now enjoyed by books in the adult educa- 
tion work of the church? The publishing 
division of the Y.M.C.A. has published in 
the past dozen years seventeen books on 
questions of economics and social attitudes 
that have exceeded 30,000 copies in sales. 
The larger Protestant denominations co- 
operate to produce a series of texts for 
study by teachers in church schools. These 
books deal realistically with life situations 
and are consonant with the modern prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. The sales figures 
commercial houses flaunt in advertising 
their best sellers do not come within a 
stone’s throw of these teacher-training 
books. One of them has reached a nice 
total of 600,000 copies. 

Understand now, I am not speaking of 
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hymnals or of prayer books or books of 
stifling piety. I refer to a distinct type of 
problem book designed for those who have 
curiosity as well as zeal. If the average 
person thinks of missionary literature today 


— 


it is likely to be in terms of noisy exhorta- | 


tions for funds to save the raging heathen, 
If he takes the pains to find out the facts, 
however, he sees that the books issued by 
the Missionary Education Movement are 
really not missionary books at all in the 


old sense of the term. ‘They are books | 


that teach human relations, full of closely 
reasoned and informative materials on 
world understanding. ‘Their sales reach 
50,000, 75,000, and 100,000 copies regu- 
larly—not one or two titles, but many, so 
that the aggregate is astounding. One of 
these books, written by a Negro about 
Negroes, is being circulated through the 
churches of the south this year. It has 
already sold over 40,000 copies, not merely 
because of the religious force back of it 
but also because it meets the demands of 
a new-born group of lusty seekers after 
facts and interpretations. It need hardly 
be added that such books help much to 
stimulate as well as supply genuine interest 
in serious reading matter. 


Times CHANGE FOR MAGAZINES 


So much for religion. Turn to maga 
zines now and you will observe an un- 
mistakable transfer from mere fiction to 
the use of articles calculated to fetch the 
interest of readers. Some fifteen years ago 
the shrewd editor of a well known won- 
an’s magazine said that no one cared for 
articles: they served only as window dress- 
ing for advertisements. She was right at 
the time, for no one had very earnestly 
tried to supply articles of the type that 


most people would read. But if she was | 


right then, she is dead wrong now. One 
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of the most enlightened pleas for racial 
tolerance in the past few years appeared 
not long ago in the American Magazine. 
When a periodical which relied for 
decades on the popular appeal of non- 
controversial subject matter carries a piece 
of this kind, times have changed. 

The past year has seen a new wave of 
magazines intended for mass circulation 
which, far from apologizing for their ar- 
ticles, make an advertising feature of non- 
fiction. This new crop may not seem very 
striking when you consider the pitiable lot 
of comparable magazines which have failed 
in recent years. But both the failures and 
the newly conceived ventures serve to 
show that among commercial interests in 
the magazine field, as well as among com- 
mercial publishers of books, there is a 
recognition of the drawing power of seri- 
ous article material. 

It is to the credit of the Reader’s Di- 
gest that it was among the first to explore 
this field of interest. It helped to discover 
that the average American is not altogether 
a “boob” whose sole capacity is for pictures 
and lush romance but that he may be a 
person of sound mind and inquiring dis- 
position whose appetite for facts and ideas 
is practically insatiable. It found an audi- 
ence which, in defiance of most of the 
smooth axioms of the publishing tradition, 
wanted meat on its reading matter. The 
existence of a small group of such per- 
sons, generally regarded as the intellectual 
carriage trade of the magazine and book 
field, had been admitted all along. It 
turned out that this group was neither 


small nor queer, but enormous and nor- 
mal. 


Goop READING TurRNs Out To BE 
Goop Box OFFICE 


I refer to the Digest not as the vindica- 
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tion of a publishing idea but because its 
success has been a revelation of the reading 
tastes of the American public. It has not 
created a demand, but merely discovered 
one that was there all along. Twenty 
years ago, no one—least of all editors and 
librarians—would have granted the exist- 
ence of so large a group of paying students 
of the current scene. It was not, accord- 
ing to the then prevailing view, what 
the public wanted. But the Digest found 
good reading to be good box office. It 
found an appetite which, if properly culti- 
vated, can yet enlarge beyond our present 
fondest conceptions the number of persons 
who demand books and magazines of seri- 
ous import. 


AMAZING RANGE OF AUDIENCE 


The first thing to mark well about the 
Digest audience is its amazing range and 
the luxuriant variety of types which it 
represents. It does not lack friends among 
the intellectuals. It has had the com- 
mendation of critics not noted for leniency 
or careless praise: H. L. Mencken, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Stark Young, Paderewski, to 
name but a few. Its use in colleges and 
schools has steadily enhanced until it now 
enjoys a circulation of over a quarter of 
a million copies for strictly classroom pur- 
poses. 

But if this were all, the Digest would 
not belong in our discussion. A maid in 
Sutton place told recently how she and 
the cook liked to discuss articles from the 
magazine. She got a big “kick” out of the 
fact that upon going into the dining room 
or drawing room to serve she would hear 
the same articles discussed there. It is the 
intensity of appeal straight non-fiction can 
have to all types of readers and, in par- 
ticular, to those commonly regarded as 
beyond the reach of serious articles that I 
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would like to use the Digest to illustrate. 

Here is the operator of a fifteen-ton 
crane in an Indiana mill. Sitting aloft, he 
finds himself with occasional moments 
when there is no use for his crane. “Then 
I pull out my Digest,” he says, “and read 
until I hear the boss’s whistle again and 
away I go.” Here is a man who refaces 
stonework on buildings. At noon, swing- 
ing on a scaffold twenty stories above the 
ground, he reads the magazine in peace. 
One day while eating his lunch he was 
startled, he writes, by a voice from an open 
window behind him asking him to lend the 
Digest when he was through with it. 
Here is a river sniper who refused the 
magazine as a gift at first because it had 
no pictures and was too high brow. Now 
he complains that his fellow workmen steal 
itfrom him. Here are five different dairy- 
men who read the Digest while milking. 
One uses a weighted clothesline over the 
cow, with two clotheslines holding open 
the copy. 

Even in foreign countries the strange 
variety of readers obtains. An Austrian 
doctor learned of an article on a subject 
in which he was much interested. He 
learned enough English to read the article 
with understanding. Not satisfied, he 
learned to read two others—then an entire 
issue. Now he is on the subscription list 
and he reports that his reading of Ameri- 
can books and periodicals is by no means 
confined to the one which stirred his origi- 
nal interest. 

A cultured French woman who has 
taught in both England and America re- 
ported recently that, purely as an experi- 
ment, she made translations of several 
Digest articles and tried them out on avia- 
tors, professors’ wives, students in a French 
finishing school, and other groups. She 
discovered to her amazement that the 
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articles held as if by a vise the attention of 
her checkered audiences and excited the 
same type of animated discussion that good 
articles excite in American homes and 
schools. 

By far the most remarkable incident 
showing the far-flung audience which 
hungers for non-fiction, once it is sampled, 
comes from a cruise director who three 
years ago was taking a party through the 
Holy Land. One day in a quaint street in 
Bethlehem, he sat down for a moment’s 
rest in the shadow of the Church of the 
Nativity and opened his latest copy of the 
Reader’s Digest. Shortly he noticed a 
native Bethlehemite enviously eyeing the 
magazine. Rather greedily the native ap- 
proached and asked in broken English if he 
might purchase it. 
continues : 


The cruise director 


I was a bit puzzled, wondering what he 
thought it was; but he explained that the 
year before he had been doing hotel porter 
service in Jerusalem, and an American had 
left a magazine which looked like the one 
I held. Further, he said he had re-read 
it so often that he knew it from memory. 
He bounded home and returned with the 
April, 1932, copy (which included such 
articles as “The Confusion over National 
Armaments” condensed from Harpers). 
This copy he carried carefully shielded under 
his loin cloth! No happier man was there 
in all Bethlehem when I told him, “No, you 
cannot purchase this treasure; but permit 
me rather to make you a present of it, and 
you can enjoy and prosper by its contents.” 


He thanked his benefactor over and over 
again, assuring him that if he but returned 
next summer, he would be able to recite the 
entire contents. 


SURVEY 100,000 READERS 


If the attachment of this motley band to 
non-fiction is surprising, their zest for what 
one would consider the more forbidding 
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type of subject is more surprising still. 
During the past two years a survey of some 
100,000 readers has been made. This has 
touched England as well as America. It 
has proven invariably true that the seri- 
ous, meaty type of subject excites far more 
response than articles dealing with sports, 
movies, and radio. Lowest in the register 
of reader interest have been articles on 
clothes, Shirley Temple, travel, bridge, 
and other topics generally regarded as safe 
editorial ventures. “Those highest in the 
register of interest include all the books 
condensed in the book supplement, articles 
on the problems of philanthropy, education, 
medicine, history, international affairs, con- 
structive social work, marriage problems, 


and the like. 


Appetite Grows BY Wuart It FEEDs ON 


All this would be less significant if it 
were not for the fact that those who have 
taken to the Digest have taken with com- 
parable enthusiasm to the type of reading 
matter it projects. All available evidence 
is that the Digest is reaching a public that 
has never habitually read non-fiction be- 
fore and that the appetite of this audience 
grows by what it feeds on. 

One girl heard a line quoted from the 
department called, ““Toward a More Pic- 
turesque Speech.” She got hold of the 
magazine on the basis of this one quip, 
found herself interested enough to get hold 
of the book from which the supplement in 
that issue was taken, and suddenly found, 
at the age of thirty, that she really liked 
to read. 

One woman tells us that she could never 
persuade her husband to read. Not long 
ago, he picked up the Digest with his 
usual disdain. Something hooked his 
fancy, though, and he read an article be- 
fore he knew what had happened. The 





upshot of it was that before long a par- 
ticular topic set him off in quest of books 
to confound or confirm the opinion of a 
writer, and now he is becoming one of the 
most voracious bookmen in town. 


WHEN Book AND READER GET 
‘TOGETHER 


In every instance, since the book supple- 
ment began appearing two and a half years 
ago, each of the thirty-one non-fiction 
books condensed in it has enjoyed either a 
substantial or a dramatic increase in sales. 
Perhaps the best case in point is Dr. Car- 
rel’s book, Man the Unknown. When 
permission to quote from this book was 
sought, the publisher demurred. At that 
time it had been a consistent best seller for 
over a year. It had gone as high as 2,200 
copies a week for a short period but at the 
end of a year had dropped off to a re- 
spectable 900 a week. The publisher felt 
that the use of material from the book 
might tend to check its steady pace. Final- 
ly, however, arrangements were concluded. 
What happened in the case of this $3.50 
book of non-fiction? The first week after 
the issue containing a sixteen-page con- 
densation appeared, Man the Unknown 
sold more copies than it had ever sold in 
any single week before. The very next 
week the sale went to 3,300 copies, and 
the third week to 4,600. In three weeks it 
had topped the sale the book had experi- 
enced during an entire month in its prime. 
And all because readers had learned to like 
a book they had not known about before. 

This case is typical of others just as 
conclusive. What it brings home is the 
fact that persons unaccustomed to non- 
fiction are forming habits which make it 
perfectly natural for them to extend their 
reading beyond the magazine into fields of 
inquiry that had not occurred to them. 


Fa RET Vee eet oe eee 
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There was once a theory that editors 
and teachers and bookmen should improve 
the taste of readers. This rested on the 
assumption that normal taste was necessari- 
ly bad. The old theory in turn gave way, 
with the rise of mass production, to one 
that editors should cater to the taste of 
their readers, and these tastes were pre- 
sumed to be low. The theory which is 
argued in the rise of the Digest and the 
tremendous spread of interest in non- 
fiction is that you should discover tastes— 
find out what the vital and lasting inter- 
ests of people are and serve them fully. 


SUGGESTS RESPECTFUL APPROACH 


This, it seems to me, ought to encour- 
age librarians and help to abolish the feel- 
ing of futility which must afflict you at 
times. It ought, moreover, to suggest a 
respectful approach to the public, an ap- 
proach dictated by the sure knowledge 
that the public wants to be treated serious- 
ly and is eager to have your direction in 
making its contact with the fascinating 
world of fact about us. 

What I have hoped to convey, however, 
is not the mere existence of this new inter- 
est in books and ideas but its importance to 
society. It ought to suggest to us that 
there is alive in the world today, for the 
first time in history, a sudden and extra- 
ordinary urge toward intelligence—signifi- 
cant beyond calculation because it affects 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. It is not confined 
to universities or progressive schools or to 
libraries. It is not limited to formal move- 
ments. It is certainly not adult education, 
for adult education is only one agency 
which has grown up to meet the demand 
which this stirring has created. 

Yet the tendency toward intelligence 
and the quest for facts and ideas which it 
creates affect not only individuals but an 
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amazing variety of organizations as well, 
The forceful truth of this cannot be better 
illustrated than by reference to one or- 
ganization with which you are all familiar 
—too familiar perhaps to know the record 
of its work. I refer to Rotary. Rotary 
has changed as much as anything else in 
these swift years since only yesterday. But 
a good many of us continue to think of 
Rotary as a convenient term of reproach 
to cover a multitude of absurdities. Toa 
good many the very word still resounds 
with backslappings, barbershop music, and 
falsetto idealism. 


Biast PopuLar IDEA OF ROTARY 


The recent facts, however, blast most 
popular conceptions of Rotary. Once 
thought of as characteristically American, 
its clubs now assemble ir 80 different 
countries—all countries on the globe save 
Turkey, Russia, Iraq, and Venezuela. 
Rotary is the only international organiza- 
tion left in Germany. Throughout 
Europe it wields prestige; its members are 
from the educated and cultured classes 
and a dumbfounding dignity attaches to 
its associations. 





An American mortician 
attending a European Rotary club not long 
ago realized that he dare not confess, un- 
der penalty of deep humiliation to himself 
and his hosts, what his business was in the 
United States. 

This enormous body of hustlers— 
170,000 meeting in 4,000 clubs—is pri- 
marily and actively concerned today with 
world peace. It believes with Thomas 
Hardy that the exchange of international 
thought is the only possible salvation of the 
world. Ina sense it is living up to prin- 
ciples which no one thought would be 
taken seriously when Babbitt apeared. 

The joint meeting between the Rotary 
clubs of Argentine and Uruguay, held 
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after diplomatic relations between the two 
countries had been severed, was only a 
trifle more dramatic than scores of other 
efforts which Rotary has made to cement 
international friendship. It was not as 
striking an illustration of the serious in- 
tent of the clubs as the petits-comités 
which have arisen among the Rotarians of 
Europe. 

Over six years ago a small committee 
was set up to consider quietly the prob- 
lems confronting the peoples of France 
and Germany. A score of such committees 
meet regularly now in Europe. These 
meetings are not attended by publicity. 
They are not ostentatious in their efforts. 
Rotarians of various countries assemble 
quietly in an out-of-the-way hotel, ex- 
change greetings, discuss the way the press 
has handled a certain episode, emphasize 
what can be done here and there to pro- 
mote better understanding. —The men who 
comprise these committees are of sufficient 
stature to have at least some influence in 
the countries they represent. 

This, it seems to me, is a compelling 
example of the serious thought and in- 
telligent action taking place in the world 
this very second. And when you consider 
the scale of time which James Harvey 
Robinson suggested, it is really not much 
more than a second since such action began. 
It is a compelling example, too, of what I 
mean by educating the emotions. Here is 
a band of fellows who started out boister- 
ously and is still a little lower than the 
angels. Yet, before our eyes, this band has 
linked action with ideas. It has shown 
what can be done to educate the emotions 
if you put ideas into overalls and not leave 
them to pointless palaver. 

Now whether or not this new will to 
intelligence, which is evidenced in so many 
different ways, can actually transmute our 





old racial conceits and our petty hatreds 
into something that makes for decent liv- 
ing, I do not profess to know. It would 
certainly be fatuous to beam optimism in 
this hour, when Europe is a powder keg 
with a four-foot fuse burned half-way to 
the detonation cap. 

H. G. Wells once said that civilization 
is a race between education and catastro- 
phe; and there would seem no basis for 
hope that education will win, particularly 
since the forces making for catastrophe 
have had a few million years head start. 
It has become a commonplace of forensic 
prose to say that the development of our 
mechanical mind has far outstripped that 
of our social mind. 

What we often overlook, however, is 
that the whole boasted development of the 
mechanics and sciences that made our 
modern world has taken place since 
Wednesday morning of this week. For 
the life-span of the race up to then, no 
one but a few visionaries dreamed of such 
advances and no one save a few disagree- 
ably cheerful souls dared prophesy them. 
Yet the makings and the dream were there 
all along. And if we have made mechani- 
cal progress in the twinkling of an eye, it 
is not impossible to believe that we can in 
an amazingly short time, as far as history 
is concerned, make social progress too. 


| La | 


Acting As Library Adviser 


J. Pertam Danton has been ap- 
pointed WPA library adviser, succeeding 
Forrest Spaulding, who has resigned. Mr. 
Danton, now on a two-months leave of 
absence from his library at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, is working from the 
WPA office in Washington, D.C. 
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A Salute from Abroad 


By ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


OU, our colleagues, may well be 
glad to know with what problems we have 
been wrestling this year. The relations 
of central governments with the local 
activities of library authorities have been 
engaging the attention of the British, as 
of the American, Library Association. 

The discussions have not been easy. 
Fears of authority in a field where author- 
ity is out of place, nightmares of totali- 
tarian censorships in the public reading, 
have been freely expressed; and indeed 
there is to be seen in the world plenty of 
examples of what might come about were 
Anglo-Saxon ideals of freedom to go under 
before the wave of doctrinaire barbarism. 

The solution to which we in Great 
Britain look (should the government wish 
to concern itself with the local libraries) 
is that of the characteristically British 
compromise, already in operation for the 
universities and their libraries, of an ad- 
visory inspecting committee, appointed by 
and reporting to the central government, 
and allotting grants from public funds, 
yet exercising no absolute control over 
the free institutions it inspects and assists. 
Such a solution depends on the moderation 
and self-restraint of government. But so 
does all freedom, and we are fortunate in 
that our governments have the tradition 
of moderation. 

Your solutions in the United States and 
in Canada may well follow different lines, 
adapted to your special conditions and 
traditions. Our dangers, however remote 
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they may seem, are ours in common, how- 
ever, and it is well for us to know what 
the other is doing. 

Another problem which concerns rather 
our libraries of university type is familiar 
to you. It is that of the best method of 
photographic reproduction and preserva- 
tion of valuable, irreplaceable, and perish- 
able documents. Here I think you are 
first in the field, and our part is rather to 
learn than to teach. 

Four years ago, when I had the great 
pleasure of visiting a number of American 
and Canadian libraries, and of taking part 
in the Association’s conference at Chicago, 
the problem before you was that of the 
financial depression. Where much had 
to be sacrificed, libraries and their civiliz- 
ing work were, as always, the bridge 
without which the gains of the past 
could not be carried over to firmer ground 
ahead. 

Those days of extreme stress, of easy 
doubt, and of difficult faith, are happily 
past. But the world, Old and New, is 
today full of the dangers of disruption and 
collapse, and we may be sure that should 
these dangers become facts, only in li- 
braries will the best that has been thought 
and done in the world be preserved to act 
as the foundations of a new civilization 
when the smoke and dust of ruin have 
blown away and men set themselves not 
to destroy but to survey and to rebuild. 

Let us hope that such ruin and need 
for rebuilding are far away in the future, 
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Meanwhile 
we can go quietly on with our job. It is 
a job which has two faces. On one side 
we have to preserve the records of all 
that most matters and will matter to man- 
kind; and on the other we have to help 
the book to perform its natural everyday 
function. Librarians, whether academic 
or public, are rather like farmers—they 
have to put the book where it will fertilize 
its field—tthe public mind. 

If our dangers are ours in common, so 


or may never come about. 


are our jobs, and so to a large extent are 


our methods of tackling those jobs, on 


either side of that piece of water which our 
ancestors had already in the seventeenth 
century begun to speak of depreciatingly as 
the “herring pond,” and which grows 
spiritually narrower every year. The 
British Library Association is the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s sister, younger 
by a bare year, which at the age of sixty 
seems a small juniority. The younger 
sister is happy to salute the elder. 
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Book Service for Kindergarten and 


Primary Grades 


By FRANCES M. VAUGHAN 


(), SEPTEMBER thirteen or 


thereabouts, the five-year-olds will assem- 
ble for kindergarten in the Parkway 
School, in Brooklyn, and the teachers will 
be confronted with the problem of making 
fifty little children feel at home. 

Many will be none too certain that they 
enjoy being left with all these strange 
children and grown-ups, and some will be 
articulate on the subject. Toys and vari- 
ous activities will hold the interest and at- 
tention for a time, and a few children will 
find enjoyment at the picture book table. 
The afternoon will wear along, punc- 
tuated, exclamatorily, with the arrival of 
new members, and also with a roll call 
complicated by the fact that one-third of 
the boys answer only to “Sonny” or 
“Buddy.” Finally, we shall draw our 
chairs into one large circle. Three Bears, 





Peter Rabbit, Shirley Temple, Three Lit- 
tle Pigs, Little Black Sambo, and Mickey 
Mouse will be hailed with delight as old 
friends, and in no time at all we—the chil- 
dren, the teachers, and the books—will be 
acquainted with each other. Book service 
to the youngest in school has begun. 
Fortunate children have had the “two 
laps-wide” picture book experience which 
May Lamberton Becker describes so de- 
lightfully in First Adventures in Reading 
and have a good start on Mother Goose 
and some of Froebel’s Mother Play Songs. 
They probably have heard many of the 
traditional tales, know a few poems from 
the Child’s Garden and have perhaps en- 
joyed some of A. A. Milne’s verse. 
There are many poor waifs, howevér, 
who, incredible as it may appear in these 
days of dime-store book tables and Walt 
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Disney Symphonies, have only the sketch- 
iest notion of Jack and Jill’s dramatic 
story. Mother Goose and the old tales 
are new to them and looking at picture 
books or listening intelligently to stories 
for more than a few moments impossible. 
There is usually present, the first day, the 
child who collects all books within reach, 
piles them up and holds them against all 
protest, and the one who chants, “Change! 
Who wants this book? Change!” Then 
there is the serious maiden who sits on the 
train book while she slowly examines the 
circus book. She, I think, will be a back- 
of-the-stack hider in college if she is not 
taught better. So, you see, there is a bit 
of socialization to be done along with the 
diagnostic and remedial, and we have our 
point of departure for the term’s program 
of joyful group and individual experience 
with literature, involving much of the in- 
tangible along with vocabulary building, 
growth of the power of intelligent listen- 
ing, reproduction of stories orally and with 
paint, clay, and crayon, dramatization, us- 
ing books to find information, and finally 
arriving at the thrilling climax of “read- 
ing readiness,” promotion to the first 
grade, and, we hope, the beginnings of a 
real love for literature. 


WHEN He KNEw How 

Consideration of the subject of reading 
readiness, so carefully looked for and 
tested in the modern kindergarten, brings 
to mind a picture of Robert, who filled an 
improvised note book with the large, black 
crayon printed titles—complete with 
series and all—of the books which he 
wanted to read when he “knew how to 
read.” How tragic indeed it would have 
been if Cinder the cat, and Skags the milk- 
horse, and Angus and those ducks, and 
Manu sliding down the waterfall and rid- 
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ing on his surf board, not to forget various 
Elsons and LaRues and Tuttles, had not 


been available to such admirable fore | 


thought and ready to whet this awakening 
need for vicarious experience. 


New Roaps To Books 


Let us hope that the wearing busines 
of learning to read did not dampen Rob 
ert’s enthusiasm. Then, there was Joan, 
who copied illustrations from Little Pea 
to help her remember the story for retell- 
ing to her mother. We all enjoyed her 
picture of Big Head having his pigtail cut 
off, when she presented it at just the right 
time while “practicing” her story, and we 
looked ahead with her to the time when 
she should be able to read the whole book 
to her mother. Walter, especially com- 
petent as class librarian, could put the pic- 
ture books in classified order along the 
blackboard ledge or on the tables—ani- 
mals, children, helpers, airplanes, Indians, 
and so on—much more quickly than most 
of us, and he could control undue pressure 
on the Indians and Cowboy Tommy and 
the Night before Christmas, meanwhile 
dealing with especially clean and careful 
(or contrariwise) hands with admirable 
firmness and tact. During the term, many 
such activities pointing to an interest in the 
contents of books are chosen, and a desire 
to read for oneself is created. Sometimes 
the parents or older brothers and sisters 
of our kindergarten children draw books 
for them from the public library. We 
came by Babar the Elephant and the story 
of Hank and Hetty who wanted, and final- 
ly secured, squeaky shoes, in this way. | 
need hardly add that we, too, had squeaky 
shoes in our kindergarten for some time. 

Due, no doubt, to constant reference in 
library school to the desirability of stand- 
ard library equipment, I am conditioned 
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CENTRAL PRIMARY LIBRARY IN THE PARKWAY SCHOOL 


against the well known orange crate 
painted orange, red, or green, and used as 
furniture in the classroom library corner. 
I may be said to be allergic to it. So, we 
use our kindergarten chairs and tables in 
whatever arrangement seems best at the 
moment. If we are all going to look at 
picture books, we place tables together in 
groups to accommodate six children and we 
“look like a real library.” If small groups 
are listening to stories or poems, we ar- 
range chairs in small circles. If an entire 
class is to study pictures or dramatize a 
story, we draw up chairs as closely as pos- 
sible to the story-teller. Casual, incidental 
book study is carried on wherever the in- 
dividual happens to enjoy it. Some day, 
perhaps, all kindergarten rooms will be 
planned along the lines of public library 
children’s rooms, with good, broad, non- 
wobbly shelving for the large picture and 
song books and proper files for pictures. 
Then we shall not have to put our books 
into cupboards every day. Fairies and 
Chimneys, Bag O’ Tales, Posy Ring, the 


Grocery Man, Rabbit Windmill, Just So 
Stories, and all the rest will have their own 
places on the open shelves. 

The first grade finds us more or less 
overwhelmed with the mechanics of read- 
ing. ‘Teachers are often so concerned with 
eye spans and language reading units and 
matching games and all the various de- 
vices and diversions of use in the teaching 
of reading, that book service such as is 
offered in kindergarten is suspended. ‘The 
grade requirements in literature are not 
sufficient for variety and refreshment after 
a session of “This is sister,” “This is 
brother.” At this time, the child’s ap- 
preciation of stories, poems, and factual 
material runs several years ahead of his 
ability to read and the teacher’s problem 
is to find easily at hand a great variety of 
pre-primers, primers, and first readers in 
addition to plenty of picture books and 
books for teacher reading. The teacher of 
the first grade has a special obligation and, 
I may add, special difficulty in keeping the 
divine spark of enthusiasm bright by means 
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of enjoyable experiences with literature 
during this sometimes dismal time of learn- 
ing to read. The Central Primary Li- 
brary can be of the greatest service to her. 

We are striving, at least in progressive 
schools, to create an environment rich in 
nature and social and industrial life and 
we want the children to begin to appreciate 
art, music, and literature right from the 
start, so there must be no break in the con- 
tinuity of opportunity for contact with 
these things. 


PROGRAM ENCOURAGES READING 


The Parkway School is very fortunately 
situated in relation to various cultural in- 
fluences. It is within a short distance of 
the Brooklyn Museum, the famous Brook- 
lyn Children’s Museum, the Botanic Gar- 
den, and Prospect Park Zoo. It is op- 
posite a flourishing branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Naturally, inspiration 
from all these institutions is constantly 
informing our children through excursions, 
lectures, and discussions, and even the 
younger children have a share. Not far 
away, there are markets and shops of vari- 
ous sorts. Classes visit the post office, the 
dentist, and the milk depot in pursuit of 
information needed for their projects. For 
interpretation and check on these very 
valuable actual experiences, however, we 
felt that there was need of a central col- 
lection of books, pictures, and pamphlets 
especially designed for the younger chil- 
dren. Irrespective of what one may think 
of the activity program and similar edu- 
cational procedures, one must acknowledge 
that is has encouraged a very wide use of 
books both in kind and number, and I 
have heard more than one teacher say that 
she was learning a great deal of a certain 
topic—airplanes for instance—while the 
unit of work progressed. 
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In this connection the thought has oc. 
curred to me that supervisors would do 
well to encourage teachers to become bet- 
ter acquainted with children’s literature, 
especially the newer, and, in addition, with 
the literary tools of the school librarian— 
book selection guides, catalogs, indexes, 
Until recently, in the elementary school at 
least, little need has been felt by the teacher 
for proficiency in the use of books and 
libraries as understood by the trained li- 
brarian and training colleges have laid 
little stress on this knowledge. Too often, 
teachers are satisfied with second best sup- 
plementary material, whereas a knowledge 
of sources and requests to the proper au- 
thorities would have a very salutary effect 
on the school book collection and would 
be more valuable to the teacher on her 
job than the reading of much literature on 
theory and practice. 


PLANNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
YOUNGER CHILDREN 


In spite of the proximity of the public li- 
brary which I mentioned above, and the 
fact that our children crowd into the chil- 
dren’s room after three o'clock daily and 
for story hours and general reading on 
Saturday, we felt the need in our school 
of a central library especially planned for 
the younger children. So, although there 
was available only the kindergarten-exten- 
sion room, and that for only two hours 
each morning, we organized the Central 
Primary Library and scheduled the six- 
teen second and third grade classes for 
weekly half-hour periods. We meet from 
8:30 to 10:20, that is, until the extension 
children arrive to take possession of the 
room. 


While this arrangement is far from 
ideal, it has its own peculiar advantages, 
which I shall try to enumerate. The room 
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is large and sunny and furnished with very 
good oak tables and chairs, enough for fifty 
children, of course suitable for the exten- 
sion age, but not uncomfortable for the 
eight-year olds. ‘The teacher of the ex- 
tension room necessarily uses a great deal 
of wall space for charts and pictures, but 
the library classes have exclusive use of a 
large bulletin board and a smaller one. 
There are two open-shelf bookcases on 
which are books that may be used by both 
the extension and library classes. All the 
rest of the book collection, except that part 
in circulation through the classrooms or 
taken home by the children, is locked in 
cupboards each day after the last library 
period. 


ARRANGING “Home Use” 


The most desirable thing in the world 
from all standpoints, and especially from 
the standpoint of the second or third grad- 
ers, is, of course, to take a book home from 
the school library, but we soon found that 
the proper checking of this circulation of 
primers, readers, and dime books (for we 
could not afford to send our other books 
out) would take too much time from more 
important work, so we allow one class each 
day to take home books which must be re- 
turned next morning by 8:30. Of course, 
the classroom libraries may be augmented 
by books taken from the central collection. 
The lovely pictured Robinson Crusoe, 
Pinocchio, Arabian Nights, and books of 
similar length and fascination cannot be 
properly enjoyed in weekly half-hour pe- 
riods. Books of ships and airplanes, birds 
and bees, professional literature on the so- 
cial studies or diagnostic and remedial 
teaching, or reading objectives, pictures, 
safety posters, pamphlets on milk, song col- 
lections, poetry collections, story collections 
—each class carries back to its room all 





that it needs for use in connection with 
the current unit of work. Teacher co- 
operation in the management of this cir- 
culation, so that the available material may 
be fairly distributed, is most gratifying. 
At the end of the term our check-up 
showed almost everything present and ac- 
counted for and our pamphlet and maga- 
zine file the richer by a dozen or so con- 
tributions by the teachers. 

Our two encyclopedias—Compton’s Pic- 
tured and the Book of Knowledge—spend 
a great deal of time visiting throughout the 
fourth and fifth grades. Every few weeks 
I have them brought back to the library 
room and the third graders browse to their 
heart’s content. I gather a group around 
me for a lesson on the use of the encyclo- 
pedia, somewhat (I hope) like one I once 
heard a learned person in library school 
conduct. However, Stanley shows me 
what he says is a “better way.” “Let’s 
have one guy look up all the volumes and 
pages in the index volume and he can tell 
the others.” And so it is in the third 
grade, at least, that we have an “index 


” 


man.” Perhaps he has already started on 
his life work. 

To go on with our equipment, we have 
a vertical file, a real though second-hand 
one. Its advent really marks a turning 
point in the library’s career. Here we 
keep our pamphlets, clippings, and pictures. 
We have bought all that the dime stores 
afford of butterflies, birds, flowers, trees, 
Indians, occupations, photograph books, 
etc., and we have mounted them on 5 by 
7 inch cards. We have a collection, too, 
of postcards, small pictures, snapshots, and 
larger story-telling pictures collected for 
my kindergarten uses over a long period. 
We have doughboy pictures from 1917-18 
magazines which we bring out very care- 
fully for Armistice Day. A friend who 
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has a very ancient house in Connecticut 
has given us pictures of her colonial kitchen 
and bedrooms, and our traveled friends and 
co-workers have contributed pictures and 
objects of interest from Mexico, Holland, 
and all sorts of far places. 


Enjoy SpeciaAL Hoitmay FEATURES 


The fact that the library room is also 
the workroom of the kindergarten ex- 
tension class rather adds interest, for many 
children who come to the library from 
the second and third grades have spent a 
delightful first year here. They love to 
come back. At various holiday times we 
enjoy the decorations, the jack-o-lanterns, 
the Christmas tree, the log cabin, and find 
stimulation for our reading activities in 
them. Last year we listened to the read- 
ing of the Night before Christmas, and the 
Christmas Tree in the Woods with chairs 
drawn as closely as possible to the large 
doll house which was gay with wreaths and 
softly fallen “snow” and where Santa 
perched on the chimney all ready for the 
climax. During Book Week the library 
classes take over the decoration of the 
room and display all sorts of gay book 
marks, book jackets, illustrated reports and 
lists, and all the beautiful new books. 
Then our room looks very fine, like a 
“real library,” and we feel at home when 
we visit the children’s room across the 
way. 

The shop boys have made us two very 
nice book troughs, a magazine rack, and 
several pairs of book ends. ‘The troughs 
are on wheels and are used as supplemen- 
tary book stacks. They are usually to be 
found in the central library room but 
sometimes are borrowed along with the 
encyclopedias for use in classrooms. The 
magazine rack, which stands near the en- 
trance next to the cupboard which contains 
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the teachers’ reference library, is an ex- 
tremely useful piece of furniture. It js 
large enough to accommodate the teachers’ 
professional magazines and the children’s 
magazines. 

We subscribe to about twenty of these 
periodicals but since most of the juveniles 
are for older children, only Story Parade, 
Child Life, and St. Nicholas are kept 
downstairs. We have files of back num- 
bers of Nature Magazine, National Geo- 
graphic, School Arts, and Instructor, 
however, which are found to be very enter- 
taining by even the second graders. The 
teachers are often amazed at the fund of 
extra-curricular information displayed by 
their children during browsing periods 
with the magazines. Good supplementary 
material for classroom projects is often 
found during these periods. 


Nor Too Earty ror Maps 


The children quite incidentally showed 
us that they enjoyed looking at maps. | 
suppose the modern road map has some- 
thing to do with this interest, for map 
study in school does not begin until a 
higher grade. One day, however, we re- 
ceived a large wall map of North America 
from some advertising firm during a li- 
brary period. We were reading Caroline 
Emerson’s Hat Tub Tale at that time and 
were very much interested in the tide of 
the Bay of Fundy, Digby, and other 
places mentioned in this delightful book, 
so we set about finding them on the map. 

I was for the moment anxious about pin- 
ning down too definitely to time and place 
the story of those comical little animal 
personalities, Nip and Tuck. On second 
thought, however, I am sure that no harm 
at all was done—the laughter was just as 
merry and the absorption in the story just | 
(Continued on page 478) 
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New York Librarians Are Eligible 


to Pension System 


M ORE than two thousand public 


librarians of New York City are now 
assured of an annuity upon retirement 
from their professional duties—the culmi- 
nation of a long struggle for pensions by 
the staffs of the local public libraries. 

By this decision the three systems—the 
Brooklyn, Queens Borough, and New 
York public libraries—will enter the New 
York State Employees’ Retirement System. 

The intelligence and patience of the 
trustees of the libraries, untiring effort by 
the Staff Association, the understanding of 
present city officials, and the help of cer- 
tain state officials merit generous praise 
for the successful outcome of a thirty-year 
campaign on behalf of retirement benefits. 

Details of the plan in its application to 
the New York Public Library system, set 
forth by the Honorable Frank L. Polk, 
president, New York Public Library, in 
the New York Public Library Bulletin, 
August, 1937, are reprinted here for their 
interest to library boards and librarians. 


On July 1, 1937, the efforts of nearly 
forty years to provide pensions for the li- 
brary’s staff came to a happy end. In 
the following brief summary it will be seen 
that plans have been under consideration 
since 1900 and numerous attempts have 
been made to secure the necessary legis- 
lative action. 
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It is a great satisfaction to be able to 
record that a retirement system is now in 
operation, but the pleasure is tempered 
with regret that many of those who gave 
generously of time and strength to build 
the foundations of the present structure 
are no longer with us. To former mem- 
bers of the board and particularly to past 
Presidents of the Library, John Bigelow, 
John L. Cadwalader, George L. Rives, 
and Lewis Cass Ledyard, our thanks are 
due. The present board, the Citizens 
Committee, and the staff of the library, as 
individuals, executives, on committees, or 
as members of the Staff Association, have 
codperated effectively and with under- 
standing and it is their final, united effort 
which has brought the work of years to 
a successful conclusion. 

The first formal record of action is 
dated October, 1900, when the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees re- 
ferred the matter of a scheme for em- 
ployees’ pensions to a subcommittee for 
report. Since that time several committees 
have been appointed, and various plans and 
reports considered. 

Passage of several legislative measures 
to provide for inclusion of Circulation De- 
partment employees in the New York City 
Employees’ Retirement System has been at- 
tempted. These efforts were promoted or 
supported actively by the Staff Associa- 
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tion and by sympathetic organizations of 
citizens of New York. 


SomME LATER STEPS 
These were preliminary skirmishes. 
Steps which finally led to the adoption of 
a pension system began on March 18, 
1935, when the state legislature passed 
Senate Bill No. 510, extending the provi- 
sions of the State Employees’ Retirement 
System to such organizations as public li- 
braries. Participation must be approved 
by the state comptroller; and an organiza- 
tion admitted to the system has the same 
rights and duties in this respect as a 
municipal government, i.e., the employer’s 
contribution, which usually is paid by the 
city, county, village, or town, shall in such 
a situation be paid by the board of trus- 
tees. 

On April 10, 1935, a special committee 
(the president, the secretary, and the treas- 
urer, with Messrs. Reed and Wilmer- 
ding) of the Board of Trustees was 
appointed “to study the problem of retiring 
allowances in connection with the present 
revision of the City Charter, and also in 
connection with Senate Bill No. 510,” 
and this committee was authorized to con- 
fer with a committee representing the Staff 
Association. 

Many conferences were held by this 
committee and its individual members, with 
the Staff Association, various city officials, 
and with the Citizens Committee to In- 
vestigate the Status of Librarians of the 
Public Libraries of the City of New York 
in Regard to Salaries and Pensions, in 
which the late Professor McBain took an 
active part. 

From: November 16 to 20, 1936, the 
registration of staff members for retire- 
ment under the state pension system was 
undertaken by the Staff Association Pen- 
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sion Committee, at the request of the Citi- 
zens Committee, and with the informal 
approval of officers of the library. The 
purpose of the enrollment was to secure 
for an actuary accurate information as to 
costs. The number of employees regis- 
tered was 1,078, out of a total staff of 
about 1,550. 

On December 9, 1936, the Board of 
Trustees adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

That the Trustees of the New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations, approve in principle the estab- 
lishment of a pension system for employees 
of the library; and further 

That, in case the City of New York sig- 
nifies its willingness to make provision for 
payment of the cost of such pensions for 
members of the library’s staff whose salaries 
are paid from city funds, the Trustees of 
the New York Public Library will en- 
deavor to make similar provision for all em- 
ployees of the library whose salaries are paid 
from its own corporate funds. 


The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, on December 11, 1936, adopted the 
following resolution: 


That the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment hereby authorizes the mayor to ap- 
point a committee of the board to confer 
with representatives of the Boards of Trus- 
tees of the Brooklyn Public Library, the 
New York Public Library, and the Queens 
Borough Public Library to devise a method 
of providing pensions for library employees 
with due regard for the interests of both the 
libraries and the city. 


This committee was comprised of the 
mayor, the comptroller, and the presidents 
of the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Manhat- 
tan. Conferences with it were held on 
many occasions by officers of the library, 
and also with the corporation counsel’s 
office, regarding the drafting of a contract 
between the city and the library as to in- 
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clusion of the staff in the State Retire- 
ment System. 

An amendment (75-b, Civil Service 
Law) to Chapter 158, Laws of 1937, was 
passed by the legislature and signed by the 
governor on Thursday, April 1, 1937, 
clarifying the position of the library in 
connection with the proposed contract be- 
tween it and the city. 

On February 5, 1937, the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment adopted 
unanimously the report of the Special 
Committee on Librarians’ Pensions, com- 
mitting the city to an appropriation of 
funds not in excess of 7 per cent of the 
payroll, for pensions for library employees, 
provided that the library boards agree to 
assume the pension obligations for non- 
city paid employees. 

On June 9 the Board of Trustees 
adopted resolutions electing to have all em- 
ployees of the library become eligible to 
participate in the New York State Retire- 
ment System. 

On June 18, 1937, the president of the 
library announced to the staff that with 
the help and approval of the City of New 
York, the library had completed arrange- 
ments by which the staff would be included 
in the New York State Employees’ Retire- 
ment System as of July 1. The agree- 
ment between the City of New York 
and the library was executed on June 25, 
1937. 

OFAN 


At the New York Conference 


Eicuty-NInE trustees, representing 
sixteen states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Ontario, registered at the New 


York City conference. Discussion was 


lively and interest so great that an extra 
breakfast meeting of the section was ar- 
ranged. 





A particularly happy feature of the con- 
ference for trustees was the series of in- 
formal afternoon teas in the Carpenter 
Salon of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at 
which the trustees of the New York City, 
Brooklyn, and Queens Borough public 
libraries, the Westchester county trustees, 
and the Trustees Section of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association were hosts. The 
section took formal action in expression of 
its appreciation and similar action has 
been taken by some public library boards. 

A complete report of the section meet- 
ings will appear in the published Proceed- 
ings while some of the papers given are 
appearing in news issues of the Bulletin. 
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Trustees Elect Officers 


Mrs. Puivie Sipney SmitH, of 
Washington, D.C., chosen at Richmond 
to serve for a two-year term, continues as 
chairman of the A. L. A. Trustees Section 
during 1937-38. 

Officers elected at the New York con- 
ference were: 


Maurice A. Hyde, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
first vice chairman; Mrs. George Tomlin- 
son, Evanston, Illinois, second vice chairman, 
both for one-year terms; Mrs. O. C. E. 
Matthies, Hammond, Indiana, secretary, for 
a two-year term; and the following members 
of the Executive Committee, likewise to 
serve two years: William E. Marcus, Jr., of 
Montclair, New Jersey; Rabbi Joseph 
Rauch, of Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. Albert 
W. Errett, of Kewanee, Illinois; and P. J. 
Kramer, of Oakland, California. 

Mrs. P. H. Flynn, of Xenia, Ohio; 
Michael F. Gallagher, of Highland Park, 
Illinois; M. M. Harris, of San Antonio, 
Texas; and Ralph D. Shanesy, of Evan- 
ston, Illinois, are Executive Committee 
members whose terms hold over for an- 
other year. 
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What the A. L. A. Means to a State 


By DEBORA ABRAMSON 


HE reason, I feel sure, that the topic, 
“What the A. L. A. Means to Louisiana,” 
was assigned to me, is that for the past 
two years I have been Louisiana’s repre- 
sentative on the A. L. A. Membership 
Committee. The results of my efforts, if 
they may be taken as criteria, indicate that 
in your opinion, the American Library 
Association does not mean very much to 
Louisiana librarians. 

I just want to remind you, however, 
that without the A. L. A., it is literally 
true that we should not be here today. 
Had the Association, through the League 
of Library Commissions some years ago, 
seen fit to place the funds at its disposal 
in some other state, rather than in Louisi- 
ana, it would probably have meant that 
the Louisiana Library Commission would 
be no more alive today than are the state 
extension agencies in some other states 
which applied for these funds. 

Had the A. L. A. not sent capable rep- 
resentatives to make recommendations on 
library training agencies, we probably 
should not now have the Library School 
at Louisiana State University. 

Consider also the help that the A. L. A. 
gave each of us in upholding professional 
standards, when it sent its representatives 
to New Orleans during the fight which 
did so much to enlighten our people on 
the importance of trained librarians. It 
was due in no small measure to the evi- 
dence of the A. L. A. representatives that 


1 Adapted from remarks made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Library Association. 
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we now have a trained librarian in the 
largest public library in our state. 

One need not dwell on the advantages 
to each individual. The A. L. A. means 
a source of information; a placement 
agency; a lever of professional advance- 
ment, by its interest in such vital matters 
as salaries, certification, annuities, fellow- 
ships, and the publication of professional 
tools that each of us uses daily. 

We give little credit to a doctor who 
does not affiliate with the American Medi- 
cal Association, and raised eyebrows would 
indicate our disapproval of other profes- 
sional workers who do not share the ad- 
vantages of membership in their own 
organizations. Certainly, there are nun- 
bers of employers who would not appoint a 
librarian who did not belong to profes- 
sional organizations. 

It is all the more important to us, re- 
moved as we are geographically from the 
centers where our profession is known and 
accepted as a matter of course, to be pro- 
fessionally alive and to take advantage of 
every bit of knowledge and advice that 
we can. 

A recently distributed sheet, School 
Librarians Who Are Members of A. L.A, 
includes only 29 of our 250 trained and 
The pro- 
portion of those in public, parish, and col- 
lege library work is about the same. 

There may be some reason why Louisi- 
ana librarians should not join the Ameri- 
can Library Association. If there is, I 


semi-trained school librarians. 


wish you would tell me. 
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Numbers mean help. The 
secret is yours when you 
ask your librarian 
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Dividends 


A Few Paid Here and There to Patrons 


N Irish motorman came into a 
branch of the St. Louis Public Library to 
ask for help. All employees of the Public 
Service Company were to write an essay 
on “Politeness.” The winner was to re- 
ceive $15. The librarian gave him some 
books and some ideas. He came in later 
for more material. And he won the $15! 


WHEN A Jos Is at STAKE 

A boy in Teaneck, New Jersey, knew 
of a vacancy in the packing department of 
a large New York store. He knew he 
could have the job if he could learn how to 
pack china. The public library supplied 
him with the information, and he was 
given the job the next day. 


ENTERTAINING THREE GENERATIONS 


One evening in a New York branch li- 
brary, the librarians were made particu- 
larly aware of the variety of satisfaction a 
library can give. Three generations of an 
Italian family were using the library at 
the same time. The grandmother was 
reading Italian fairy tales in Italian. Her 
son was reading Italian history in Italian. 
Her daughter-in-law was reading Mor- 
gan’s The Fountain in English. The 
grandson, aged three, was looking at pic- 
tures in a magazine. 


MEASURING NIAGARA 


A writer of adventure stories wanted 


1 Dividends is a feature sponsored by the junior 
members of the A. . Send stories to Gretchen 
J. Garrison, New York Public Library, Circulation 
Department. 


of 


the 
River between Youngstown and Lewis- 
town—the depth and length of the river, 


specific measurements Niagara 


and the swiftness of its currents. He told 
the librarian of a New York branch li- 
brary something about writing for an 
adventure magazine. ‘The facts, he said, 
had to be exact, because the readers always 
wrote in if a mistake were made. (The 
measurements were found. ) 


GAINS REPUTATION AS REORGANIZER 
A New Rochelle, New York, business 


man was assigned the task of reorganizing 
the office in which he had been working 
for some time. He visited the public li- 
brary and studied the data on standardiza- 
tion of office forms, their binding, the 
types of paper to use, and what other 
offices were doing. Soon he was able to 
draw up a plan which compared favorably 
with the most efficient data he had been 
able to secure. The office was reorganized 
on economical lines, and the man made a 
reputation for himself as a practical re- 
organizer. 


No SALE 


A retired river captain, wishing to buy 
a farm in upper New York State, went 
to the reference room of a New York 
branch library for information about the 
district. After finding out the geological 
and physical conditions of the land where 
the farm was located, he decided the prop- 
erty was not what he wanted. 








eK CTEM 
The Decreasing Cost of 
Charitable Gifts 


By RALPH E. LUM 


FEW years ago the average citi- 
zen was not particularly affected by or 
concerned with taxation, for the rates 
were moderate and their application was 
limited. It was then possible in most 
cases to prepare and file such tax returns 
as were required without expert assistance, 
and the owners of even a large income 
could count on spending or disposing of 
substantially all receipts as wished. Wills 
were ordinarily drawn in simple form, 
trusts were not often found desirable, 
and provision to place a fair part of 
one’s estate in liquid form was not re- 
quired. 

With adverse economic conditions, the 
rising cost of government, and the exten- 
sion of governmental services and activi- 
ties, our tax bill has become increasingly 
important. It now represents our major 
item of expense. Although the total ex- 
tent of tax legislation now in effect, or 
the total number of classification of taxes 
imposed by every taxing unit—through 
city, county, state, and national govern- 
ment—can scarcely be determined (it is 
said that an automobile owner pays di- 
rectly or indirectly over 340 different 
taxes), we can formulate fairly definite 
conclusions as to the nature and effect of 
the more important taxing statutes re- 
lating to incomes, gifts, and estates. 

Income taxes are now at an all-time 
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high, with federal rates greatly increased 
and supplemented by similar laws adopted 
in the past few years by many of the 
states. A few figures will illustrate the 
increase. The percentage payable on an 
income of $1,000,000 has been raised 
from approximately 154 to over 70 per 
cent. A resident of New York State will 
pay $345,750 on an income of $500,000, 
$112,750 on an income of $200,000, 
and $41,750 on an income of $100,000. 
An income of $50,000 is now taxed for 
over 26 per cent as compared with the 
tax imposed eight years ago of approxi- 
mately 154 per cent on an income of nearly 
$1,500,000. 

Similarly, estate taxes have been marked 
up and imposed upon a graduated scale 
running up to 70 per cent, leaving only 
30 per cent out of which to pay ad- 
ministration expenses and debts; only the 
balance is available for distribution to 
beneficiaries. The tax on a $1,000,000 
estate has been raised 2,100 per cent 
in the past ten years, while the tax on 
very modest amounts is several hundred 
times larger than before. These rates 
prompted people to lessen the size of their 
estates by making substantial gifts during 
their lifetime, and in order to protect 
revenue, such gifts have been made tax- 
able at rates equal to three-fourths of 
the estate tax rates, so that with this 
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supplementary provision a heavy tax bill 
would seem to be inevitable. 


AcTUAL SAVING THROUGH GIFTS 


It is not surprising that these facts 
have affected the taxpayer’s charitable 
intentions. A man must be just before 
he is generous; bills must be paid before 
gifts can be made. We have heard much 
of the increased difficulty encountered in 
raising sums for worthy purposes. Col- 
lege presidents have complained. Not 
long ago the newspapers reported that a 
well known public figure, noted for his 
charities, had added a codicil to his will 
revoking philanthropic bequests amount- 
ing to over $1,000,000, because the sale 
and liquidation of assets to provide for 
taxes, which, of course, must be paid in 
cash, would result in undue hardship and 
financial sacrifice. This result of the 
tax laws is most unfortunate, and it may 
well be limited by a more thorough 
knowledge of the extent to which the 
federal and state governments encourage 
gifts for such purposes in allowing deduc- 
tions and exemptions, and by a realization 
of the savings which result from the 
making of gifts. Strangely enough, the 
very height of present tax rates makes 
gifts for charitable, literary, and educa- 
tional purposes increasingly attractive. 
It is quite proper for a taxpayer to de- 
crease or entirely avoid the payment of 
taxes which might otherwise be payable, 
by means which the law permits. 

Since taxes are levied upon a percentage 
basis on a graduated scale, increasing in 
amount as the total sum involved increases, 
and reaching a maximum amount in the 
highest brackets, any reduction from the 
total amount to be taxed effectuates a 
maximum tax saving. 

The first $4,000 of an income of 
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$50,000 is subject to no tax, while almost 
one-third of the last $4,000 is taken jn 
taxes. If the last $4,000 were given 
away and consequently deducted from 
the amount taxable, the deduction would 
apply as against the highest applicable 
tax rate. An income or an estate is, 
therefore, not reduced by the full amount 
of the gifts made. ‘The present individual 
income tax act permits a deduction for 
gifts or contributions by individuals 
limited to an aggregate amount of 15 
per cent of the taxpayer’s statutory net 
income for the year, the percentage being 
computed without the benefit of such de- 
duction. 

The statute also contains provision for 
unlimited deduction in certain cases where 
the taxpayer, over a period of years, has 
made contributions or gifts of substantially 
his entire income, but this unlimited deduc- 
tion would obviously have but a limited 
application. By a comparatively recent 
amendment to the act, corporations are 
now permitted to deduct such contributions 
to an amount not exceeding 5 per cent of 
their net income as computed without the 
benefit of the deduction, and they are also 
permitted to deduct such additional char- 
itable gifts as constitute “business ex- 
penses.”” The taxes presently imposed by 
the federal government on gifts do not 
apply to gifts made to charitable, literary, 
or educational organizations, nor are such 
gifts subject to tax under the Federal Es- 
tate Laws or under substantially all gift, 
estate, inheritance, and succession taxes im- 
posed by the states. 

Various calculations have been made 
and tables prepared showing mathematical 
results to be accomplished by various 
classes of taxpayers and depending upon 
the amount of net income and the amount 
of net estate involved. It has been shown, 
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for example, that a person who has a net 
income of $80,000 can make a gift of 
$12,000 at a net expenditure to himself 
of only $6,600, because the income taxes 
otherwise payable by him are reduced by 
$5,400, and that if a taxpayer in New 
York State leaves $10,000,000 outright 
to members of his family, they will receive 
less than $4,800,000 after paying federal 
and state taxes, but that if he leaves only 
$4,000,000 and bequeaths the remaining 
$6,000,000 to charity or education, the 
members of his family will 
$2,500,000, so that in this case it costs 
only $2,300,000 to make a gift of 
$6,000,000. 


PrincIPLES HOLD REGARDLESS OF 
INCOME 

The principles in question will apply in 
every case regardless of the total amount 
of income or of the estate involved, al- 
though the effect of reduction in income 
tax or in estate tax varies in each case. 
The cost of a $1,000 gift by a taxpayer 
having a net income of $10,000 and a 
net estate of $100,000 will amount to ap- 
proximately $800, since there is a reduc- 
tion of federal income tax of approximately 
$90 and a reduction in federal estate tax 
of approximately $109. Similarly, the 
cost of a $20,000 gift to a taxpayer having 
a net income of $200,000 and a net estate 
of $2,200,000, would be approximately 
$4,464, because of the reduction in federal 
income tax of approximately $12,800 and 
a reduction in federal estate tax of ap- 
proximately $2,736. 

Most persons are inclined to defer the 
making of gifts until their death and 
prefer to provide for them by will, in 
order to continue to receive the income 
from the property during their lifetime. 
It is, of course, possible for a donor to 
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make a gift in trust, from which he 
reserves the income to himself or to mem- 
bers of his family, and still accomplish a 
greater saving in taxes than would result 
from the same gift if made by will. So 
long as the institution or foundation is 
given an absolute indefeasible and vested 
interest in an estate or trust, the present 
value of such an interest, provided it does 
not exceed 15 per cent of the taxpayer’s 
net income, may be deducted from gross 
income in the year in which the gift is 
executed. 

If, for instance, the donor created an 
irrevocable trust of $20,000 with provision 
for the payment of income to himself for 
life, and at his death to pay the principal to 
a designated organization, decisions under 
the law indicate that the present value of 
the remainder interest in the trust could 
be deducted from income, subject to the 
I5 per cent limitation, in the year in 
which the trust was executed and if the 
donor was fifty years old at the time of 
creating the trust, the deduction would 
be approximately $9,600. The maximum 
tax benefits and the maximum net cost 
will result by the making of gifts during 
the taxpayer’s lifetime for by so doing he 
obtains the benefit of income tax deduc- 
tions not obtainable from testamentary 
gifts. 


SOMETIMES ADVISABLE TO GIVE 
SECURITIES 


Consideration should also be given as 
to the advisability in some cases of giving 
securities and other property in kind in 
place of cash, for it will be found that still 
further savings can be effected in cases 
where property which has greatly increased 
in value since acquisition is disposed of by 
gift. Where property is sold at a profit, 
the amount of gain is included as a part 
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of income and becomes subject to income 
tax, but where the property is given 
away, the donor is permitted to deduct 
from gross income the actual value of the 
property on the date of the gift and the 
increase in value will not be taxed. An 
assumed situation will illustrate the point. 
A donor having an income of $200,000 
and a net estate of $2,200,000, and own- 
ing securities valued at $20,000 which 
were acquired three years before at a 
cost of $8,000, can make a gift of $20,000 
at a tax saving of approximately $18,446, 
or at an actual cost of only $1,554. A 
similar result, different only in degree, 
will be obtained in practically every case 
although the amounts involved are not as 
large as those stated. Even further sav- 
ings arising from reductions in estate 
administration expenses and in local prop- 
erty taxes would be added to those stated, 
thereby cutting the cost even further. 

These suggestions are little more than 
an indication of the means and methods 
which lie open to those who may wish 
to assist and promote worthy purposes. 
The objects and aims of the organizations 
which are favored by tax exemption should 
not have been made any the less desirable 
by recent tax increases. 

These general principles applicable to 
all organizations and institutions which 
come within the broad classification of 
charities are particularly applicable to li- 
braries and library associations. 

Many state statutes exempt from all 
taxes all organizations that come within 
the broad classification: educational reli- 
gious, and charitable. A library is rather 
inclusive of all of these most desirable 
ends. Wider and deeper reading and 
study make for greater understanding, and 
from understanding flows naturally and 


(Continued on page 478) 
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A Practical Tool 


Becaus—E men and women can 
have no desire to take part in educational | 
activities of which they have never heard, 
a publicity program is essential for adult 
education agencies. | 

In a_ twenty-seven-page pamphlet, 
Publicity for Adult Education,’ addressed | 
to the individual who has had practically 
no experience with promotion and who has 
been confronted with the necessity of work- 
$ng out a publicity program for the first 
time, Dorothy Rowden discusses not only 
the need for a carefully planned program 
but also the uses of the various media of 
publicity. Useful brief summaries of 
points emphasized follow each section. A 
few picked at random are: 

Be scrupulously honest in telling your 
story. 

Avoid “overselling” adult education. 

Be grateful for the space given feature 
articles about your agency and never write 
to the editor about minor inaccuracies in 
them. 

Plan exhibits so that the passer-by can 
grasp the story you wish to tell in a few 
minutes. 

Accept time for a series of broadcasts only 
after it has been determined whether the 
agency can prepare an effective program and 
is willing, if necessary, to have the hour of 
the series changed after the series has been 
started. 

Miss Rowden—now editor of publica- 
tions, American Association for Adult 
Education and formerly publicity assistant 
at A. L. A. Headquarters—has done a 
valuable service to adult education workers 
in providing them with this useful tool. 

Haze. I. Mepway, Member 
Subcommittee on Readable Books 
Adult Education Board 


1 Published by Service Bureau for Adult Education, 
Division of General Education, New York Univer- 
35 cents. 
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Training For Music Librarianship 
Aims and Opportunities 


By OTTO KINKELDEY 


EFORE I enter upon the discussion 
of my actual topic, let me ask your atten- 
tion to a preliminary question which lies 
back of whatever ideas I may have to offer. 

Why do we speak of music librarian- 
ship and why should it need a special train- 
ing? A library, in its ideal form, should 
be a place where the accumulated and 
combined records of the thought and activ- 
ity of the human race are made accessible 
to modern man. Only the largest and 
richest libraries can make an attempt to 
approach this ideal, but the larger the book 
organization, the greater the need for a 
subdivision of labor. Our modern age of 
specialization, hardly half a century old, 
lays great stress upon this division of labor 
and of material, and, unfortunately, I 
believe, has fostered a belief in the uni- 
versal necessity of intensive development 
along a particular and ofttimes very nar- 
row line, to the detriment of a coherent and 
codrdinated growth of general faculties 
and the establishment of really broad foun- 
dations and comprehensive viewpoints. In 
the field of education some are beginning 
to be a little uneasy about the effect of 
exclusive specialization. But the broad 
foundations and comprehensive viewpoints 
have, by the very nature of the institution, 
been characteristics of the ordinary library, 
whether it be a large public library, a 
national scholar’s library, or a university 


or college library. I do not suggest that 
the special library, attached to a special 
institution, school, or society, has no justi- 
fication. Of these I shall have more to 
say later. 

But the large library has always found 
it useful to have specialists on its staff. I 
I have much sympathy with the continental 
system in which the staff consists almost 
entirely of specialists, particularly where 
these specialists are not narrow, hide-bound 
pedants, but are conscious of their particu- 
lar place in the larger system of books and 
of knowledge, and perform their work 
with a full realization of and in careful 
coordination with the life and operation 
of the organism as a whole. 

The larger libraries, not only in modern 
times but in earlier days also, found it 
necessary to give certain types of material 
special treatment. Prints and maps are 
instances of this kind. But music is an 
even more striking example. Books about 
music, of course, present no difficulty. 
They need no more special treatment than 
books in science, in literature, or in history. 
But written and printed musical composi- 
tions are even more in a class by themselves 
than prints or maps. A special adaptability 
and training are required to read and to 
understand them. If a library proposes 
to deal with them in any but the smallest 
quantities, the specialist who possesses that 
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adaptability and has received that training 
must be found. 

Fifty years ago, I know that some musi- 
cal compositions could be studied in the old 
Astor Library and in the Lenox Library. 
There was music in the Library of Con- 
gress also, but it was not cared for in 
the organized way of the present day. 
Twenty-five years ago one could find spe- 
cial music collections or music rooms in the 
Library of Congress, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Boston Public Library, and 
in the Newberry Library in Chicago. I 
know of no other large public music collec- 
tion of that era. The Yale University Li- 
brary housed the Rinck Collection, and the 
Harvard College Library gave space to 
some of the large editions of the classical 
composers. I know that some of the cir- 
culating libraries in New York City kept 
the vocal scores of the repertoire operas 
and the current vocal, piano, and chamber 
music. 


A VASTLY DIFFERENT SITUATION 


Today the picture is vastly different. 
Hardly a single larger public library is 
without its music section. A number of 
the university and college libraries and 
several of the great music schools have 
developed collections of no small dimen- 
sions. The west coast is now as assiduous 
in providing for the needs of musical li- 
brary users as the east or the central states. 
The small circulating library is, in its way, 
performing a task as important as that of 


the large scholar’s library. The phono- 


graph record has become library material. 
The libraries have already closed their con- 
tracts with the microfilm for books, and I 
believe the day is not far off when the 
photophonographic sound film will be ad- 
mitted beside the sound disc, perhaps ulti- 
mately to replace the latter. 
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This new situation raises problem; 
which actually require special handling, 
Where are we to find the librarians who 
are competent in this special field and how 
much may we expect of them? How far 
can we, by a prescribed course of study | 
and training, produce a type of librarian 
who will be able to handle the special prob. | 
lems that belong to music in a library? 
I do not believe the time has come to set | 
up a complete and detailed curriculum for 
the exclusive training of a music librarian, 
It is quite possible to set up certain 
general principles on which future develop. 
ments may be expected to rest. 


Must Know FUNDAMENTALS 


In the first place and above all else, a 
music librarian should be a good librarian. 
I mean by that, that he or she should bea 
person adapted by nature and temperament 
to general library work. So far as sys 
tematic training goes, he should have re- 
ceived a large part of the general training 
and have acquired a large part of the 
knowledge which we expect of anyone who 
is connected with a library. A music li- 
brarian who is not thoroughly acquainted 
with the organization and operation of a 
general library as we know it today, who 
is not reasonably familiar with the methods 
of book selection, ordering, classifying, 
cataloging, and circulating as practiced to- 
day, who feels that his domain is a world 
by itself, and who is disinclined to make his 
work fit smoothly into the larger organ- 
ism, is likely to do more harm than all the 
good a great special knowledge may bring. 
I do not believe it is possible to exaggerate 
the importance of this point. 

As to the requirements for his special 
function, let me enumerate a few which 
seem to me of primary importance. I say 
nothing here about a deep interest in, and 
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even a love for, the art of music. I cannot 
conceive of anyone who would want to 
become a music librarian without this. In 
the same way, I pass over the requirement 
of a fair knowledge of musical history. It 
is as necessary for the music librarian as a 
knowledge of the history of literature is to 
the general librarian. Let me come to 
more specific requirements. It does not 
seem to me necessary, in the first place, 
that a music librarian should be a good 
performer or composer. To be sure, one 
who sings well or plays an instrument well, 
and one who is able to create an actual 
musical composition, is more likely than an- 
other to understand the peculiar nature of 
the material in his charge as a librarian. 
But he may be a wholly adequate librarian 
without these accomplishments. On the 
other hand, a reasonable acquaintance with 
musical theory in the widest acceptance of 
the word; a knowledge of all its principles 
and technical terms is a fair requirement. 
A music librarian who did not recognize a 
fugue when he heard it, or saw it on paper, 
or who did not know the meaning of the 
term, double counterpoint, would be as 
useful as a literary librarian who did not 
know the difference between a sonnet and 
an epic, or a science librarian who could 
not recognize an equation of the second 
degree when he saw it, or who could not 
distinguish between a genus and a species 
name. 


More THAN AVERAGE SKILL WITH 
LANGUAGES 


In one point, which is not musical, the 
music librarian must be better equipped 
than the general librarian. ‘That is, the 
matter of foreign languages. The general 
librarian who is not acquainted with a few 
of the continental European languages is 
always handicapped. In a college or uni- 





versity library, or in any large scholar’s 
library, he is practically useless. Even 
in a smaller library the music librarian is 
faced with so many linguistic problems 
that never come to the general librarian, 
that at least an elementary knowledge of 
French, German, and Italian is an inevi- 
table requisite. Although we say that 
music is a universal language, the foreign 
vernacular with which it is often associated 
is a great stumbling block to the linguisti- 
cally deficient librarian. We still draw 
the greater part of our musical material 
from continental Europe. Not only in the 
field of opera and other vocal music does 
the foreign language assume great impor- 
tance. Even the titles of instrumental 
works and the descriptive notes or explana- 
tions which must be drawn from foreign 
sources require some foreign language 
equipment. In fact, the librarian who has 
to rely for his knowledge of musical com- 
positions and books on journals, histories, 
encyclopedias, and dictionaries in English 
only, cannot go very far. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC TooLs DISTINCTLY 
DIFFERENT 


In one other point the music librarian 
needs a special training and experience, and 
this is the matter of bibliography. For his 
general dealings with books about music he 
needs all the bibliographical tools, English 
and foreign, which belong to the general 
librarian. But he needs something in addi- 
tion. Books about music come into being 
and are brought into the market through 
the same channels as all other books. 
Books containing musical compositions are 
created by an entirely different process. 
Book publishing and music publishing have 
been two entirely distinct branches of in- 
dustry and have remained so to the 
present day. Rarely does a single firm 
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combine the two activities. The house of 
Breitkopf und Hartel in Leipzig is, per- 
haps, the most striking exception. The 
English music house of Novello has pub- 
lished some books and the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press has published some music. 
Nevertheless, the trade lists, which play 
such a large part in the librarian’s life, 
have remained practically distinct for both 
fields. In fact, aside from the minute and 
elaborate trade lists for German musical 
publications, there are no good musical 
trade lists extending over a long series of 
years in any country in Europe or America. 

This places an unduly heavy burden on 
the shoulders of the music librarian. Not 
only in the matter of book selection and 
ordering, but in the way of bibliographic 
description and cataloging, he must work 
out his own salvation, largely by slow ex- 
perience. Add to this the strangely differ- 
ent material embodied in phonograph 
records and it should become clear why 
the music librarian’s bibliographical task 


is a distinct and somewhat perplexing prob- 
lem. 


A Matrer oF CHANCE AT PRESENT 


These then are some of the points to be 
envisaged in the formulation of a curricu- 
lum for the training of music librarians. 
One can hardly expect that our schools of 
library science should go very far in this 
direction at present, and it is not very 
likely that special schools for training 
music librarians will spring into being at 
once. For the time being, libraries that 
need a music specialist will have to con- 
tinue to find him more or less by chance. 
A musician who displays a fair amount of 
library sense, or a library school graduate 
who has a musical interest and has had 
musical training will be placed in a posi- 
tion in which his native endowments may 
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find 


immediate application, 


while he 
wrestles with the problems that arise from 
the peculiar nature of his material unti | 


with time and practice he becomes an ex. 
pert. 


If this practical experience can be gained 
in one of the existing well organized music 
divisions in large libraries, somewhat after 
the manner of the old apprentice-system, 
the outlook for the next generation is by 
no means bad. After all, the growing need 
for music librarians does not require that 
they should all be highly trained musical 
research scholars. There is room for such 
experts in every large scholar’s library, 
But the daily requirements of the smaller 
public library can be very well satisfied 
by an intelligent and sensible library school 
graduate, who has a personal interest and 
a reasonable familiarity with the art of 
music, who will not shrink from the labor 
of reading regularly one or several good 
musical journals, who keeps abreast of 
the times by following the music 
pages of the daily press and the pro 
gram notebooks of the larger concert or- 
ganizations. 

In one point our library schools can 
give aid to a student so inclined, and this 
is in the matter of bibliography. I was 
exceedingly gratified when, a few days 
before this paper was written, I received 
the announcement and schedule of courses 
for next term at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service. Here, for the 
first time to my knowledge, there is listed 
a separate course in the bibliography of 
music. If such a course can give the musi- 
cally inclined library school student an idea 
of the more important musical bibliograph- 
ical handbooks, book lists, and trade lists, 
and make him acquainted with the biblio- 
graphically useful encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries, much will be gained. 
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Where can a librarian thus trained and 
equipped find a berth? The number of 
places for specialists who will be expected 
to devote themselves wholly to music and 
nothing but music, is, of course, compara- 
tively small. Yet, as I intimated in my 
historical comment at the beginning of this 
paper, the situation today differs greatly 
from that of a quarter of a century ago. 
At that time, a meeting such as this in 
which I speak, would not have been pos- 
sible. This development of two or three 
decades is likely to continue for some time. 

There are perhaps half a dozen large 
historical collections, either independent or 
connected with a large university or public 
library, which really need the care of a 
highly trained and efficient music special- 
ist, a professional musicologist, if you will. 
The growth of interest in all the arts, 
and music among them, in our colleges, the 
more emphatic introduction of music in 
our college curricula, has given another 
aspect to the question of music in our 
college and university libraries. Thirty 
years ago music, in many college librar- 
ies, was either disregarded entirely or 
allowed to shift for itself, as it were, 
with a sublime trust that somehow or other 
it would find its own place. Now there 
are many college libraries that would wel- 
come a staff member who was generally 
useful, but who could also handle a greater 
or a smaller number of cases of music 
ordering, classifying, cataloging, and bind- 
ing. The last problem is a particular spe- 
cialty of the music librarian. I could 
quote you several instances of otherwise 
well ordered libraries in which you could 
have found the several instrumental parts 
of a chamber music composition handsome- 
ly and securely bound in one cover. 

The same is true of the public libraries 
—even of the smaller public libraries. 





The increasing use of music in circulating 
libraries and the growing collections of 
phonograph records make a musical refer- 
ence assistant a highly desirable addition 
to the staff. But there are places for music 
librarians other than in college and public 
libraries. The need for a well assorted 
and conveniently arranged collection of 
music of all kinds might be felt by every 
large radio broadcasting station, by the 
film producing laboratories, and the record 
manufacturers. I look for a development 
here like that which has taken place in the 
laboratories and experiment stations of our 
great electrical, chemical, and other scien- 
tific industries. 

If we do not raise our expectations too 
high, there is no reason why we should not 
count on a steady growth of interest and 
opportunity in this field. In any case, if it 
is the kind of thing you like, there is no 
reason why you should not attempt to cul- 
tivate this particular talent (if you have 
it), by the side of that knowledge, equip- 
ment, and experience which entitle you to 
claim for yourself the designation of a 
good and generally useful librarian. 


FIA 
Congratulations to Georgia 


ANoTHer state, Georgia, is improv- 
ing and equalizing school library service 
by inaugurating state school library super- 
vision and by giving aid for books. The 
State Education Department has allocated 
$100,000 from its textbook fund to be 
used as a matching fund for elementary 
school libraries. The state school library 
supervisor has been appointed and began 
work on August 1. She is Sarah Jones, 
an Emory Library School graduate who 
has had experience in several libraries in 
Georgia and in the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary in Knoxville. 











The Staff Manual for the College 
Library 


By LUCY E. FAY 


N AMERICAN college and univer- 
sity libraries the staff manual in a com- 
plete form is almost non-existent. Of 
course college librarians for many years 
have used a few directions for routines and 
processes, sometimes given orally, some- 
times written out under the caption, “‘de- 
cisions,” “work sheets,” “time sheets,” 
“procedures,” or “routines.” 

Some public libraries in the United 
States have developed the staff manual to 
a high degree of perfection and usefulness. 
The Staff Instruction Book of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore is a not- 
able example. A few university libraries 
of England and Scotland, the Bodleian 
at Oxford, and St. Andrews University 
Library in Scotland, have published very 
detailed in their manuals 
from which the university librarian in 
America might get useful suggestions not- 
withstanding the gibes and criticisms 
hurled at the Bodleian manual in the years 
when Mr. Nicholson, the librarian, 
“filled the remarkable volume with de- 
tailed instructions about everything, from 
the sweeping of the back stairs . . . the 
cleaning of the chimney and flues of the 
camera, to the winding of the clocks, the 
look-out for student bonfires and the 
keeping of an extra pair of dry shoes and 
socks at the library.”* 


information 


In a recent gathering of information, 
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Miss Blanche McCrum, on April 13, 
1937, had circularized forty-eight college 
libraries for facts about whether they had 
compiled staff manuals or not and had 
received material of one sort or another 
from twenty-seven libraries. “This varied 
assortment was analyzed and from only 
six libraries was received staff manual ma 
terial proper, which consisted of a section 
on student assistant routines from one li- 
brary; a section on cataloging routines 
from two libraries; a section on circula- 
tion routines from three libraries; a sec- 
tion on order routines from four libraries; 
and a section on binding routines from one 
library. Three other libraries signified 
that they were developing staff manuals. 
Most of the librarians expressed an inter- 
est in the subject.” 

To the librarian of the large college 
library who is not sure that anything more 
than the circulation routines, order rou- 
tines, and binding routines he has been us- 
ing is important, it is suggested that he ex- 
amine the Staff Instruction Book of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library,* and the Bod- 
leian* and St. Andrews University® man- 
uals. To the librarian of the small college 
library, the staff manual of the Antioch 
College Library® is worthy of study. It 
is evident, after careful consideration of 
these compilations, that the particular in- 
stitutions for which they were developed 
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have a more complete analysis of their 
organizations and procedures than any li- 
brary has that is functioning without such 
manuals. 

Every institution needs a plan and chart 
of its organization, defining each division 
of work with its special activities, describ- 
ing the processes that make these activi- 
ties function, and indicating the individ- 
uals who perform the processes. Such a 
guide is a surer compass by which to steer 
than oral directions and general assump- 
tions that all hands will remember the 
details of routines at all times. 

In the very task of writing out, putting 
down on paper, and finally setting up in 
type for the entire staff to read, the li- 
brarian clarifies in his own mind each 
routine of every division of work, the re- 
lationships of processes and departments; 
and finally gets from his charting and ex- 
planations a true perspective of the whole, 
a more complete acquaintance with his or- 
ganization and how it functions. 


An AID IN INTERPRETATION 


If such clarification and understanding 
comes to the library staff from writing out 
clear, full descriptions and explanations 
of organization, will the results not aid 
every person employed in the library to 
interpret its service accurately and sym- 
pathetically to the users of the library? 
Will not such explanations read by the 
college president and faculty give them in- 
formation that will make unnecessary the 
implied criticisms in questions they fre- 
quently pose, such as, ““What do all those 
library people do all day long?” and 
“Why does more of the library appropria- 
tion have to be spent on staff salaries than 
on the books we need?” 

This matter of making clear to the col- 
lege administration and faculty the in- 





tricate business of running a library satis- 
factorily is of such basic importance that 
every means of clarification should be 
tried. The staff manual, rightly conceived 
and developed, is the chief source to use in 
presenting the facts, whether interpreta- 
tion of the library is being given orally or 
by means of articles in the college publica- 
tions. 


A GrowInc APPRECIATION NoTep 


Granting the staff manual is such an im- 
portant tool and source of information, 
why have not university and college li- 
braries more generally produced them? It 
is not possible to say why, but it is pos- 
sible to note a growing appreciation on the 
part of college librarians of the uses of 
such a manual. In his annual report for 
1933-34, the librarian of Stanford Uni- 
versity announces the compilation of a 
staff manual appearing in sections and 
says, “A wide interest has been mani- 
fested in our staff manual and copies have 
been sent in response to requests to a 
number of university libraries and library 
schools.””? In the biennial report, 1934- 
36, of the library of the University of 
Texas, the librarian states, “A staff 
manual was begun to record policy de- 
cisions for the information of all con- 
cerned.””® 

Writing in the Library Journal for De- 
cember 15, 1935, Rudolph Gjelsness, in 
discussing the library, its organization and 
administration, says: 


A manual of procedures, made available 
to all assistants in some form, is another 
important aid to codrdination. This should 
be made to cover the general facts governing 
procedure in all specialized activities of the 
department. The individual processes may 
first be reduced to writing by persons ac- 
tually doing the work, or by those directly 
responsible for it, and later edited and re- 
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written according to a uniform plan. The 
good that comes from a project of this sort 
is incalculable: it is an aid to the individual 
who drafts his own work, since the effort 
to put procedures into writing is an inspira- 
tion to more effective and logical methods. 
To the head it is a means of standardizing 
the entire organization according to one plan. 
It will often reveal “vestigial” remains, 
practices which have persisted after the rea- 
son for them has ceased to be. It will reveal 
illogical sequences and many sorts of ir- 
regularities. Assistants gain a broader view- 
point regarding their own activities by see- 
ing their work in relation to the whole. It 
standardizes, but standardization rather 
than destroying initiative may easily give 
incentive for the use of originality. It also 
gives the assurance that the work being done 
is important, and that it is being done in 
the most desirable way. Nothing will de- 
stroy initiative and interest more completely 
than the feeling that work done is only 
partially effective because it is not properly 
coérdinated with other work.® 


More expressions of interest in and 
plans for developing a staff manual might 
be cited but these are sufficient. Granted 
what has been said up to this point, it is 
pertinent to think about some definite 
suggestions in regard to producing the sort 
of manual being considered. 


Wuat To Catt It 


First the name. Why not use a title 
that is comprehensive and significant in 
designating the purpose and use of the 
compilation? ‘The type of manual con- 
sidered here is best called a staff manual. 
It is more than “decisions,” than “rou- 
tines,” than “instruction book,” than 
“code book.” A staff manual is the whole 
of which these other designations are parts, 
plus other important information if it is 
to serve in giving the staff a full concep- 
tion of the whole library. “Staff manual” 
is a name with precedent, the Bodleian 
having adopted it in 1913 in place of the 
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title, Staff Kalendar, “partly because the 
calendar portion has of late years (and in 
the present issue) become a less important 
feature than the rest of the book, and 
partly because drastic changes have been 
made in the contents.” 

For the large university library, a com- 
mittee might well be appointed to be re. 
sponsible for the compilation. That com- 
mittee will call upon each division of the 
library to offer suggestions in regard to 
content and to write out a complete ac- 
count of the duties, processes, and services 
of that division. The committee will edit 
all such copy and add the text concerning 
general matters touching the entire library 
and staff. The head librarian will be 
editor-in-chief. 

In the small college library the com- 
pilation needs just as much care and the 
librarian will call upon the staff to con- 
tribute copy which he will arrange and 
edit when a committee seems unneces- 
sary. 


CHOOSING CONTENT AND ForM 


What to include in a staff manual may 
be appropriately suggested here. Not all 
existing manuals cover the same topics, 
nor could they, for libraries, differ from 
one another; on the other hand, there are 
the same types of routines that all college 
libraries carry out and this common de- 
nominator will form the topical core 
around which to develop layers of more 
or less thickness according to the needs of 
the particular library. The following 
outline of content is offered for considera- 
tion: 

Title-page 

Preface 


Introduction: brief history of the library, 
statute or by-law, chart of organization, li- 
brary committee of the faculty and its au- 
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thority, and staff roster, with titles of posi- 
tions 
Administration 

General regulations: hours of opening, 
holidays, etc. 

Staff: appointment, tenure and promotion, 
schedules, vacations, leaves of absence, etc. 

Student assistants: selection, assignments, 
hours, rate of pay 

Clerical assistants: appointments, vaca- 
tions, etc. 

Staff meetings: purpose, frequency, etc. 

Publicity 

Publications: annual report, handbook, 
bulletin, miscellaneous 

Building: general regulations, assignments 
of carrells, seminar rooms, etc. 


Acquisitions 
General: checking requests, verifying 
items, routines of ordering, accounts 
Exchanges and gifts, records, acknowl- 
edgments 
Serials: records and routines 
Accessioning 
Binding and repairs 


Cataloging and Classification 
Processes: books, serials 
Files and filing 
Shelf-listing 


Inventory 


Circulation: General and Reserve Books 
Specific objectives 
Desk routines and schedules, statistics 
Borrowers’ register: faculty, students, 
alumni, and others 
Charging books 
Return of books 
Overdues 
Fines 
Lost books 
Shelving 
Relations to other divisions of work 


Reference Service 


Administration and organization of the 
collection: books, periodicals, maps and at- 
lases, newspapers, and vertical file material: 
pamphlets and pictures 

Routines and schedules 
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Teaching service: instruction in the use 
of books: course in bibliographic sources for 
graduate students 

Interlibrary loan 

Special aid to faculty 

Records and statistics 

Relations to other divisions of work 


Departmental Libraries 


Organization, names and locations, rela- 
tions to central library 


Routines in cataloging and classification, 
circulation, reference, research 
Other Services 

Browsing room, dormitory libraries, semi- 
nar collections, service to alumni, service to 
townspeople 
Index 
Appendix 


Sample forms for all processes, library 
supplies, and source of purchase 


Until copy has been used and a fairly 
standard text established, it would seem 
better to produce the manual in a type- 
script, loose-leaf form to permit changes 
and revisions. A systematic procedure 
should be developed to provide for revision. 
Some librarians may prefer a loose-leaf 
form for the permanent edition, while 
others may wish to have it bound. The 
library that can afford to do so would do 
a useful service to librarianship by having 
the manual printed for a limited distribu- 
tion for exchange with other libraries. 


Wuat To Expect or Tuis First Arp 


The uses of a staff manual have been 
specifically suggested in the quotation from 
the article by Mr. Gjelsness. They have 
also been listed by Margaret Hutchins in 
the Library Journal for December 15, 
1932,?° and in the Antioch College Library 
Staff Manual. If this first aid to college 
library organization, administration, and 
interpretation is well done, it is not too 
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much to claim its usefulness to the staff, the 
library administration, and the president 
and faculty: 


Uses to Library Staff 


Is an aid to the individual who writes out 
any portion of it 

Assists a staff member to a broader point 
of view 

Makes a more responsible staff 

Minimizes friction 

Promotes mutual understanding 

Furnishes each worker with specific in- 
formation 

Gives assurance of importance of work 


Uses to Library Administration 

Is a means of standardization 

Reveals outworn methods 

Reveals many irregularities 

Gives assurance work is being done in 
most important way 

Places responsibility 

Establishes precedent 

Makes transfers easier from department 
to department 

Speeds up absorption of new assistants 

Gives librarian a close view of whole sys- 
tem 


Uses to President and Faculty 


Gives a complete picture of the varied 
types of work and processes a library staff 
has to perform 

Answers the criticism of a library being 
over staffed 

Affords opportunity to understand the in- 
tellectual as well as the clerical demands 
made upon a library staff 

Promotes a better appreciation of the li- 
brary’s service to the college 
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FIN 
A Saving to Minnesota 


Munynesora has adopted the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, fifth edition, and the Stand. 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
third edition, as its basic list—according to 
word just received by the School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division at headquarters. 

The Minnesota Library Division an 
nounces this change of policy as effective 
from September 1. . Thus it joins the sev- 
eral other states which have officially 
accepted carefully made, authoritative, na- 
tional book selection aids, thereby avoiding 
unnecessary local duplication of work al- 
ready done and releasing personnel and 
funds for the many local problems. 

Books included in the “Children’s 
Books” Section and the “Books for Young 
People” list of the Booklist will also be ac- 
cepted for state aid. In this way good 
current books are made eligible for state 
aid soon after publication. 





East Carolina Teachers College, Greer- 
ville, North Carolina, James R. Gulledge, 
librarian, wants Chemical Abstracts vol. 
1 to date and Ist and 2nd decennial in 
dexes. 
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“As Att Basa spoke these words, 
the door instantly flew wide open. Stored 
in the treasure cave of the Forty Thieves 
was wealth beyond his wildest dreams. 
But, though he became wealthy and in- 
fluential through the treasure he found in 
the cave, Ali Baba’s good fortune was as 


nothing compared with your own. For 
you have access to thousands of books in 
which untold treasure is stored—and you 
need no magic words to reach them.” 

The engaging sketch and introductory 
paragraph are from Open Sesame! an 
eight-page folder in which the Queens 
Borough Public Library—whose chief li- 
brarian is Louis J. Bailey—printed high- 
lights from its last annual report for 
popular distribution. 

“If you are not already a member of 
the Queens Borough Public Library— 
325,006 of your neighbors are—you may 
become a member by applying at the 
neighborhood library near your home,”’ the 
leaflet continues. “For your convenience 
we have included in this folder a map 
which indicates the location of each of the 
neighborhood libraries in Queens. We in- 
vite you to examine it.” 

Printed in black ink on India paper— 
and with sketches of the various branch li- 
braries scattered through the text—the 








reader learns about the regular and spe- 
cial services of his library. “The most 
pertinent statistics are given in brief on 
the final page. 

Open Sesame! is one of a number of 
popularized versions of the library’s an- 
nual report sent recently to headquarters. 
Clarence Ridley, of the International City 
Managers Association, in Chicago, com- 
mended this way of speaking to the com- 
munity, saying that “in these times when 
there are so many demands for every tax 
dollar, librarians must not overlook a 
single opportunity to make known the 
value of a library to a community and 
the service it is in a position to render.” 

Copies of Open Sesame! may be bor- 
rowed from the A. L. A. Publicity Di- 
vision, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, on request. 
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Significant Conferences on Library 


Training 


By CHARLES H. COMPTON 
Member of the Board of Education for Librarianship 


M EETINGS of the Board of Edu- 


cation for Librarianship during the New 
York conference, with representatives of 
the Special Libraries Association, the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
the A. L. A. Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee, and the Music Library Association, 
have more than passing interest. “These 
four groups met with the board for in- 
formal discussion of the question, “How 
can library schools best meet the demand 
for training for law, hospital, music, or 
other special librarians?” respectively for 
each group. 

The surprising and gratifying thing to 
the board was the almost complete agree- 
ment among the representatives of the four 
groups as to the basic courses of training 
for librarianship in their respective fields. 
Even more surprising was the fact that 
these representatives nearly all agreed that 
the first-year library school curriculum, as 
now offered, with slight modifications, 
would meet the need generally in special 
fields. 

The importance of a thorough know]l- 
edge of cataloging was stressed by all four 
groups, and they agreed that the general 
cataloging course as now conducted needs 
few, if any, changes. Order work, refer- 
ence, classification, and bibliography were 
also stressed by all groups, and documents 


by the S. L. A. and the A. A. L. L. repre. 


sentatives. 


The need for a knowledge of | 





German by all special librarians and of | 


German, French, and Italian for music 
librarians, was emphasized. It was gener- 
ally agreed in each group that certain 
courses now given in the general library 
school first-year curriculum could be elimi- 
nated or modified to such an extent that 
it would be possible to substitute sub- 
ject knowledge in other fields needed 


by the special librarian. The lack of 


such subject knowledge among Ii: 
brary school students in general was 
deplored. 


Some highlights of the various group 
conferences were: 


Special Libraries Association 

This group agreed: 

To collect data for the board on the 
number and kind of special library positions 
unfilled or unsatisfactorily filled because of 
the lack of qualified personnel; 

That experiments in training for special 
librarianship should be restricted to a few 
library schools which have special facilities 
for training in particular fields; and 

That internships should supplement gen- 
eral library training as preparation for 
special librarianship. Mary Louise Alex- 
ander of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborne, Incorporated, New York City, re 
ported several successful internships in the 
library of that firm. 


le 
1S 
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SIGNIFICANT CONFERENCES ON LIBRARY TRAINING 


American Association of Law Libraries 

Helen Newman, secretary of the 
A. A. L. L., reported the following results 
of recommendations embodied in the report 
of the A. A. L. L. Committee on Education 
for Law Librarianship: (1) the summer 
course in law library administration, Colum- 
bia University School of Library Service; 
(2) a one-day institute for law librarians 
attending the annual conference of the 
A. A. L. L.; (3) publicity on training for 
law library service. 

It was agreed that the A. A. L. L. should 
recommend to the A. L. A. Executive Board 
that a library school scholarship be provided 
for a law school graduate of outstanding 
ability. 


Hospital Libraries Committee 


Frank K. Walter discussed the course of 
training for hospital librarianship given by 
the Division of Library Instruction, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Dr. J. A. Curran, dean of Long Island 
College of Medicine, described the recent 
survey of hospitals in New York City, which 
showed the need for adequate library facili- 
ties, administered by a trained librarian, for 
interns in residence. 


Music Library Association 


It was proposed that library schools be 
urged to consider the possibility of intro- 
ducing special elective courses in the cata- 
loging of music and music bibliography. 

Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell University Li- 
brary, advised that music librarians acquire 
a reasonable acquaintance with musical 
terms, theory, and history but that the abil- 
ity to give a good musical performance or to 
compose is not essential. A knowledge of 
foreign languages, particularly French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, is indispensable, in his 
opinion. A knowledge of public school music, 
because of its specialized field, is considered 
an inadequate and insufficiently comprehen- 
sive background for the music librarian. 


The following representatives were 
Present at the various conferences: 
For the Special Libraries Association: 


Mrs. Margaret G. Smith, Marian Manley, 
Florence Bradley, and Joseph Shera, mem- 
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bers of the Committee on Training and 
Recruiting; Miss Alexander, representing 
the Employment Committee; and Ruth 
Savord, Herbert Brigham, Claribel Barnett, 
Adelaide Hasse, Linda Morley, and Mary 
Jane Henderson. 

Representing the American Association of 
Law Libraries: Mrs. Bernita Long, Miss 
Newman, Lucile Elliott, Fred Holland, 
William Roalfe, and Miles O. Price. 

From the Hospital Libraries Committee: 
Mrs. Valeria Grieson, chairman, Inez Bay- 
lis, Anne Farrington, Elizabeth Pomeroy, 
Isabel DuBois, Mr. Walter, and Dr. Curran. 

For the Music Library Association: Bar- 
bara Duncan, Catharine Keyes, Eva 
O’Meara, Catharine Meyer, Mr. Kinkeldey, 
Richard Angell, Harold Spivacke, G. S. 
Dickinson, and Carleton Smith. 


OFAN, 


Reprint School Library Articles 


Two articles in the current school 
library series in the Bulletin have found 
audience in educational journals. 

The Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association will print a 
condensed version of Marion Horton’s 
‘““Teacher-Librarian Coéperation,” in Oc- 
tober. “Measurements in School Library 
Service,” by Annie Spencer Cutter, ap- 
peared in full in North Carolina Educa- 
tion, April, 1937—through the good offices 
of Mary Peacock Douglas, state school li- 
brary adviser—and was abridged in the 
May, 1937, issue of Education Digest. 


ais) 


“State Library Agency” Revised 


A ReEvIsED edition of The State Li- 
brary Agency, Its Functions and Organi- 
zations, including changes resulting from 
1937 legislation—as far as have been re- 
ported to headquarters—is available from 
the A. L. A. Publishing Department ; $.35 
a copy. 











> me 
State Aid at the New York 


Conference 


F THE people will not come to the 
library, the library must go to the people,” 
Professor Arthur W. Peach, chairman of 
the Better Library Movement of Ver- 
mont, said at the open meeting of the 
Library Extension Board, June 16. 
“There is more latent power,” he con- 
tinued, “behind the library cause, than 
behind any other cause in America. The 
task is to find that power and to interpret 
it in words that the ordinary man can 
understand.” 

Professor Peach went on to emphasize 
the strong organization set up in Vermont 
for reaching all the state, the solid founda- 
tion of facts, the sound program for state 
aid for a regional service to supplement 
the work of small libraries, and very per- 
sonal presentation of this program to the 
state and to members of the legislature. 

Psychological factors were important, 
he said. All the members of the legisla- 
ture were thoroughly informed so that 
they could discuss the project intelligently 
when their constituents at home brought 
it up. The campaigners learned the 
background of each member. They ener- 
gized facts with emotion. They wrote, 
spoke, and talked in the ordinary man’s 
language. 

Only one vote was cast against state 
aid, and regional library centers are now 
being set up. 

Ohio’s $150,000 appropriation for aid 
to libraries was discussed by Paul A. T. 
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Noon, state librarian, the next speaker, | 


He summarized the lessons of successful 
campaign as follows: 


1. It has taught us that the general rey- 
enue fund seems to be the easiest source from 
which to secure money. 


' 





2. The state aid bill should be ready for 


introduction during the first days of the 
session. 


3. The bill should be sponsored by the | 


right person. This person should not have 
too many irons in the fire, should be a 
“pusher,” and should have favor with those 
in power. 

4. The bill itself should be brief and 
clear. It should state the amount desired, 


stress the fact that it will benefit all public | 
libraries, but leave specific uses to be made | 


of the grant to a good board to determine. | 


5. An attempt should be made to get the 
bill passed at once while the legislature is 
still anxious to get things done and has not 
had its attention called too vigorously to the 
financial situation. 

6. To insure its passage it is necessary 
to assure legislators of home support. All 
libraries, library trustees, and state-wide 
associations interested in educational affairs 
should be asked to write representatives and 
senators. 

7. It is almost imperative to have a full- 
time representative or lobbyist at work also. 

8. When the bill has passed the House 
and Senate it must be remembered that the 
governor can still veto the bill. Again letters 
and telegrams should pour in, but it would 
also be wise to have political figures of some 
prominence contact the governor. 


“Ohio has a long-time plan for the use 
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STATE AID AT NEW 


of state aid funds, and a 1937 plan,” Mr. 
Noon continued. “We believe that even- 
tually state aid should be used only in 
counties where funds are insufficient to 
supply good service. It is hoped the fund 
will before too long become an equaliza- 
tion fund. At the moment, however, 
Ohio has counties able to support libraries 
offering county-wide service but with 
grants quite insufficient for even good local 
service. It has large areas still unserved. 
The committee in charge of state aid 
funds believes that state aid should be 
used to secure better support for estab- 
lished libraries and that this better support 
should provide better service to a larger 
number of people. 

“For two years grants have been given in 
return for increased local support and the 
extension of better service to more people. 
This policy has resulted in additional local 
grants of around $260,000 from classified 
property tax funds. It has resulted in 
the strengthening of key libraries, 
libraries that could naturally be ex- 
pected to serve a district as large as a 
county. 

“It has also provided a state worker who 
made a hasty survey of the situation in 
the state and indicated what libraries were 
local centers for county or regional serv- 
ice, what counties could support such li- 
braries, and what libraries should be 
developed only for smaller area service. 
This plan has enabled us to secure addi- 
tional classified tax funds for libraries on 
the basis of the work they are to do. In 
other words, it has given Ohio a library 
plan and funds are being secured to make 
the plan a reality. Because the committee 
believes that funds will be increased and 
service improved only when recognition 
is given for these, the 1937 grants are 
being made on the basis of the improve- 
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ments made and the extension of service 
in 1936 and 1937. 

$600 are being given to libraries preparing 
for, or beginning, county service. 

$800 grants go to libraries doing good 
work but needing more funds and enlarged 
service to county areas, or where libraries 
are making great strides. 


$1,000 to libraries doing excellent county 
work. 


“State aid has not dictated to libraries 
about personnel, book selection, etc., but 
it has stipulated that grants would be 
made only where service was good or being 
improved. This has meant that both 
a trained staff and better books have re- 
sulted in libraries that were below the 
average. 

“We feel that state aid has meant in- 
creased funds, improved personnel, and 
better equipped libraries. We believe, 
too, that it has made library boards and 
librarians more alert and more critical. 
We are sure it has made the state more 
library conscious. Legislators, club 
members of the citizens com- 
mittee all know more about library needs 
and standards of service than they did a 
few years ago.” 


women, 


IVI, 


A Discriminating Way To Spend 
Money 


Own July 23, Governor Frank Mur- 
phy signed an act appropriating $500,000 
annually in 1938-39 and thereafter for 
state aid to libraries, saying that this was 
“a discriminating way for the government 
to spend money.” 

The provisions of the bill were given in 
brief in the July Bulletin, page 399. 

Careful planning for allocation of funds 
will fill the interim year, according to the 
governor. 








DIDIER KEKE 


A. L. A. NEWS 


DRDO KEKE 


To Experiment with Simpler 
Courses 


Nive reading with a purpose courses 
are to be discontinued, either because the 
material and the book lists are out of date, 
or because sales do not warant their con- 
tinuance—in accordance with decisions 
made at the joint midwinter meeting of 
the Adult Education Board and the Edi- 
torial Committee. 

The courses are: Conflicts in American 
Public Opinion, The Europe of Our Day, 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 
George Washington, Capital and Labor, 
International Relations, Farm Life, Repre- 
sentative Twentieth-Century Americans, 
and Unemployment. 

It was also decided to allow other num- 
bers of the series to go out of print and 
to investigate for revision certain others, 
when the present stock is exhausted. This 
action was based on a report by a special 
subcommittee appointed by the Adult 
Education Board, under the chairmanship 
of Lucia H. Sanderson, formerly readers’ 
adviser at the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, which investigated the courses as 
to present usefulness, need of revision, 
and need of new lists of recommended 
books. 

At the same time, it was decided to 
experiment with the publication of a 
simpler and briefer type of reading course 
which would attempt to meet some of the 
criticisms made of R.W.A.P. courses. In 
general, these will give more choices to 
both the reader and the librarian in recom- 
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mended books and will aim to be usefyl 
to the reader of limited experience as well 
as the able reader. The first draft of q 
manuscript is in hand for one of thes 
courses which will treat psychology, 
Further announcement will be made later, 


Whitaker Once More 


W uiraker’s Reference Catalogue is 
closed for press on July 30 of the year 
in which it is published. Additions and 
corrections are accepted up to the end of 





August. This means that the next edition, | 
which will appear November 30, will be | 
based on the summer lists of the publishers | 
to be represented, combined with their 
programs of books to be published to the 
end of December. That next edition, to 
be dated 1938, will be complete to the end | 
of 1937 so far as 90 per cent of publishers’ | 
lists are concerned. 

The book is sold chiefly to booksellers, 
and they are aware of these limitations. 
Librarians in the United States should 
keep these facts in mind when consulting | 
Whitaker. To be on the safe side, the 
dead line should be considered as October 
1. Any book published up to that date 
should be found, provided that it is still 
in print and that the publisher is in | 
cluded. This second point can readily be 
checked with the list in the front of the | 
volume. 


_— 


To secure a complete picture to the end 
of 1937, the Reference Catalogue should 
be used together with Whitaker’s Cum 
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lative Book List and The Bookseller or 
The Publishers’ Circular. 

LAWRENCE HeEy1, Chairman 

A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 


Junior College List 


A List of Books for Junior College 
Libraries, prepared by Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt under the guidance of a subcom- 
mittee of the Carnegie Corporation 
Advisory Group on Junior College Li- 
braries, has been published by the A. L. A. 
The titles included—about 5,300 in all— 
are limited to books in print. The list is 
comparatively brief and, according to the 
prefatory note by William W. Bishop, 
chairman of the advisory group, is dis- 
tinctly a minimum figure. The carefully 
selected group of titles is intended, he 
writes, to serve as a foundation on which 
to build a successful working library. 

Arrangement of titles is according to 
the subjects actually taught in junior col- 
leges; there are twenty-four divisions. 
Buying information and L. C. number are 
given for each book. Selected periodicals 
are also included in each group. ‘There 
is an index and a list of American and 
British publishers. The book contains 
392 pages, is cloth bound, and is priced 
at $3. 


Digest of County Library Laws 


Frank L. Toiman’s Digest of 
County Library Laws of the United 
States, another new A. L. A. publication, 
attempts “to compress and to arrange cer- 
tain chief provisions of the various county 
library laws in a common order for easy 
comparison and more effective use.” 

Summaries of the laws are arranged, 
first, alphabetically by state and, second, 
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by chief provisions. The state statutes 
cited govern the establishment of county 
libraries; their administration, location of 
library, library buildings, and building 
funds; financial support, contract provi- 
sions and relations with schools; the 
librarian, certification, and salary; state 
supervision ; reports; and disestablishment. 
The Digest is a planographed book of 106 
pages and is priced at $1.35. 


Toronto School Accredited 


Tue degree course of the Library 
School, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto, was accredited as 
a Type II library school by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship on June 19, 
1937. The degree, Bachelor of Library 
Science, is awarded for completion of the 
curriculum, which requires college gradu- 
ation for admission. 


Changes on Headquarters Staff 


Epwin WILu1aMs, of the University 
of California Library, joined the head- 
quarters staff in August as assistant to the 
secretary, taking the place of Charles But- 
ler who is to study on an A. L. A. fellow- 
ship at the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Jewel C. Hardkopf, 
membership assistant, resigned July 1 to 
take a position in the New York Public 
Library. 

a 


Utah School Librarians 


At librarians in the school system 
in Utah are now protected by the Teach- 
ers Retirement Act, effective July 1, 1937. 
Grade schools, high schools, state junior 
colleges, the state university, and the state 
agricultural college are affected. 
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Ohio Experiment Successful 
To the Editor: 


This spring Ohio tried an experiment in 
connection with the district library meetings 
which may be suggestive to other states. It 
has been customary to have a series of meet- 
ings in the state so located that one at least 
will be within easy driving distance of every 
librarian. These have always been one-day 
meetings given over to a discussion of changes 
in library laws, new books, and matters of 
administration common to the smaller and 
medium-sized public libraries. 

During the past two years, state aid money 
has encouraged the development of county 
service. Some seventy libraries in the state 
have agreed to prepare for or begin county- 
wide service. It was felt that the librarian 
and library staff of these libraries would ap- 
preciate an opportunity to visit some of the 
well established county systems. State aid 
had also meant many changes in the use and 
administration of individual smaller libraries. 
Librarians were anxious to know about the 
equipment of these smaller libraries, also. 

Because of these two needs, it was decided 
to try the experiment of having two post- 
conference trips following two of the six 
district meetings. These were one-day trips. 
The first one covered 123 miles and showed 
those going on the trip the Cincinnati book 
truck in action at a village stop, the Dayton 
book automobile at a school stop where chil- 
dren were being registered for the first time, 
the central library of the Greene County 
District Library system plus one deposit sta- 
tion and two branches of the same county 
system, and one small village library that had 
had its book collection classified, cataloged, 
repaired and bound by the staff of the 
Springfield library. The work had been so 
successfully done that arrangements had 
been made for Springfield to continue its aid 
in book selection and to do the classifying 
and cataloging for the smaller place. 

Forty librarians from far distant points 
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THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


a 


went on this trip. The one farthest away 
drove over two hundred miles to reach the| 
starting point of the trip, but none of thos 
who had come seemed to feel that the effor 
made had not been worth while. In addition 
to providing the opportunity of observing 
methods in use, mimeographed sheets giving 
costs of service, number of staff required, 
etc., were provided by each place visited g 
that librarians could go home with definite 
information about the things they had seen, 

A similar trip was made in the eastern part 
of the state following the Steubenville dis. 
trict meeting. The plan was so successful 
that librarians have requested that the same | 
scheme be used again next year. 

To any others who may be inspired to try 
something similar, there are a few sugges 
tions that might be made: (1) Do not try to 
cover too many miles; (2) Allow time for 
unexpected delays; (3) Plan seating arrange. 
ment in the cars so that those who wish to 
end the trip in the same place will be in the 
same car; (4) Give each person going on 
the trip an itinerary covering the places to bh 
visited, the time scheduled, and definite road 
routing. 

Mivprep SANDOE, State Library Organizer 

Ohio State Library 


Offer Traveling Exhibits 


Secretaries of state library commissions 
are again offered exhibits of new children’s 
books to circulate in their states—according 
to Bertha L. Gunterman, chairman, Book 
Production Committee, Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

This project, made possible in previous 
years by the generous codperation of pub- 
lishers and state library commissions, was 
heartily indorsed by the section at its meet: 
ing in New York. 

Commission secretaries who plan to con- 
tinue the exhibits this year are asked to com- 
municate at once with Miss Gunterman, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Desora ABRAMSON, the assistant secretary 
of the Louisiana Library Commission, allows 
us to print as a part of the current member- 
ship series the substance of her comments on 
affiliation with the A. L. A. given at a recent 
meeting of the Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion. Miss Abramson represents the A. L. A. 
Membership Committee in her state. 


Who's Who for Junior Members tk 


ARUNDELL EspDAILE, secretary of the Brit- 
ish Museum, whose greetings to the “Friends 
of the Library” luncheon, at the New York 
conference, are printed under the title, “A 
Salute from Abroad,” spoke to that group 
by shortwave from London. Mr. Esdaile 
was one of the distinguished foreign dele- 
gates to the Chicago conference in 1933. 


Lucy E. Fay contributes the second in 
the new series of articles sponsored by the 
College Library Advisory Board. Miss Fay 
is an associate professor in the School of 
Library Service at Columbia University. 


Cuartes W. FERGusSoN, associate editor 
of the Reader’s Digest, is the author of 
“Educating the Emotions” printed in this 
issue. The substance of this article was 
presented at the third general session of the 
New York conference. 


Orro KinKetpey, of Cornell University 
Library, spoke on “Training for Music Li- 
brarianship” before the Music Library As- 
sociation which met in New York during 
the week of the A. L. A. conference. 


Ratpyw FE. Lum, likewise a conference 
speaker, addressed the Library Gifts Round 
Table on the “Decreasing Cost of Charitable 
Gifts.” He is a member of the law firm of 
Lum, Tamblyn, and Fairlie, and a former 
president of the New Jersey Bar Association. 


Frances M. VAUGHAN, who writes the 
seventh in the current series sponsored by 
the former School Libraries Committee, 
holds a license as kindergartner in the New 
York City Public School System as well as 
a library degree. Her article is based on 
her own work at the Parkway School in 
Brooklyn, of which August Lodato is the 
principal. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES D.. 





Decreasing Cost of Charitable 
Gifts 


(Continued from page 458) 


inevitably, good will, and good will is pe 
haps the only leaven which can lighten ty 
load of ignorance, misunderstanding, narr 
sectionalism, and unbrotherliness. 

It is to be hoped, then, that some of th 
data in this paper may lead to or encour 
giving by those who still have ample eax 
that books may be multiplied and a.ssemip 
ated in an ever-widening circle. 


OF 


Book Service for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 448) 


as deep when we finally resumed readiy 
Moreover, mention of the forty-foot ris 
and fall of the tide in the Bay of Fundy late 
on in the grades should take on a charmig 
something special for these children—a pic 
ture of Nip’s cozy little house perched up 
the cliff at low tide, or Tuck riding on th 
flood time in the hat tub. The sea gulls¢ 
the East River should remind them ¢j 
Tuck’s game of stepping stones way ot} 
there in St. Mary’s Bay. 

I regret that lack of space forbids furthe 
discussion of the various activities carried m 
in our primary library. They are, of cours 
such as grow out of the conscious needs ¢ 
our children as they progress in readig 
power, and as members of the larger schoo 
group, we feel that the “audience situation 
provided there in stories, poems, dramatize 
tions, and the products of juvenile researd 
shared with children and with teachers, ani 
at times even with the principal, Mr. Augus 
Lodato, have given a measure of significant 
to the education process. We hope to sent 
our third graders on to the fourth grat 
and membership in the public libray 
equipped with appreciations and skills whid 
they might not possess lacking those hap 
periods spent in the central primary libranj 
of the Parkway School. 

















